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Preface 


The guidance movement has often been thought of as a 
secondary school or college activity. This is probably the result 
of the movement's early vocational emphasis and to the vast 
amount of professional writing devoted to the role of guidance 
in the secondary school. Most of the literature points out the 
importance. of the guidance services in the elementary school, 
but the major suggestions are for the guidance worker in the 
secondary school or college. 

This book has been written with two major objectives in 
mind. First, an attempt has been made to clarify some of the 
guidance terminology and to identify the role of guidance in the 
elementary school. The second objective has been to offer a 
number of practical suggestions which may be used to develop 
an elementary school guidance program. Many of the suggested 
guidance tools and techniques have been taken directly from 
actual school situations. 

The suggestions contained herein should prove helpful to in- 
dividuals as an introduction to the field of guidance'or as а hand- 
book for the elementary school staff. The classroom teacher, 
the counselor and the administrator of the schools should find 
many ideas for the improvement of the educational experiences 
of children. It is toward this goal that this book has been dedi- 
cated. 

The author is indebted to many individuals for their assistance 
in preparing the manuscript for this book. A word of sincere 
appreciation is extended to С. Е. Erickson, H. H. Scales, D. J. 
Herrmann, J. A. Beegle and Harry Sundwall for their most help- 
ful suggestions. A special note of thanks is offered to Lois Dills, 
the author’s secretary, for her invaluable assistance in the prep- 
aration of the manuscript. Finally, the contribution of graduate 
students at the University of Southern California, San Diego State 
College, Oregon State College, and Michigan State College, is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

R.N.H. 
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UNIT ONE 
The Why and What of Guidance Services 


Millions of our future citizens enter the kindergartens of our 
land each year; other millions of pupils start the year in a dif- 
ferent environment from that of the previous year. Each one 
of these millions starts the year with his or her own set of fears, 
hopes, resentments, values, plans, skills and limitations. Because 
most of these factors are the result of the conditionings of the 
past and as such are subject to change, the door is open for those 
changes which will prove most beneficial to the individual and 
to society. 

Before effective help can be given to the many boys and 
girls in our elementary schools, means must be provided to study 
the individual as an individual. It is necessary to observe, re- 
cord, and compare those factors about the child which are de- 
scriptive of that particular child. Once the characteristics have 
been identified, even though later developments may alter their 
exact limits, meaningful educational experiences may be planned 
for that pupil. Each such experience thus becomes an experi- 
ence which is “tailor-made” to fit a specific personality, the only 
one which is like it in existence. 

Providing an opportunity for every boy or girl to gain the 
most from his school life has long been the recognized goal of 
all sincere educators. Such a teacher or school administrator 
not only considers it a goal but an obligation of education. Yet 
in spite of this recognized obligation, millions of young people 
are in our schools today about whom we know and understand 
very little. One might well ask, “How can the school make its 
efforts most meaningful if it has not provided a means of know- 
ing and understanding those things which are distinctive to each 
individual?” The answer seems obvious, it cannot; for it may 
be said to study an individual is to know an individual, to know 
an individual is to teach him as an individual, and to teach him 
as an individual is to provide a school experience which is most 
meaningful to him as an individual. 
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“Each one — with his ог her own set of fears, hopes, resentments, values, 
plans, skills and limitations” 


To know an individual in terms of a quantity of information 
does not insure an understanding of that individual. Under- 
standing the personality is difficult and complex. If the guid- 
ance worker is to interpret the information, the need for under- 
standing two major considerations becomes apparent. 
appreciation of what constitutes general behavior and normal 
growth, as well as a recognition of the common needs, of all 
individuals for a given period must be gained and accepted, 
The second consideration is that of recognizing causes of the 
variations from the norm. Until the school staff has interpreted 
pupil information with these considerations in mind, little help 
will be given to any individual regardless of the 
quality of information collected. 


First, an 


quantity or 


Understanding an individual does not imply that his adjust- 
ment will be improved. Unless he is given an Opportunity to un- 
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derstand himself and the requirements of his environment and 
unless his environment can be altered to meet obvious needs, 
his adjustment will show little, if any, improvement. Making 
it possible for the individual to improve his adjustment is the 
goal of the guidance services. Thus, the guidance program 
must provide for the collection of information and interpreta- 
tion of that information to the individual and to those in his 
sphere of influence. It must also provide a means of altering 
the environment so that each individual has an opportunity to 
make the most of his association. 


COMMON CHARACTERISTICS AND NEEDS 
OF PUPILS 


Every youngster develops according to a general growth pat- 
tern and with a very similar set of needs. The growth pattern 
may be delayed or accelerated for a given individual, but the 
course or stages of development can be anticipated with a high 
degree of accuracy. Knowing what to expect of the elementary- 
school child in terms of physical growth, characteristic reactions 
and basic needs is fundamental to understanding the individual. 
If these are known, they may be reckoned with in a realistic 
and effective manner as well as making it possible to be more 
objective in observing the deviate from the normal. 


Physical Growth and Reactions 

The typical kindergarten youngster enters school at the same 
time that he enters a period of slower physical growth. Co- 
ordination and self-assurance improve during the middle child- 
hood years along with this slower physical growth. As the 
child nears the end of the elementary-school period, his physical 
growth accelerates and with it comes a decrease in coordina- 
tion and self-assurance. This stage is usually called the pre- 
adolescent and adolescent stage. 


To complicate the differences common to youngsters going 
into the adolescent cycle are the differences to be noted be- 
tween boys and girls. Millard has depicted the differences in 


1 Millard, Cecil У. Child Growth and Development. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co, 1951, p. 93. 
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an excellent manner. (See figure 1) Fundamental in planning 
a program of services for aiding in the adjustment of these 
children is understanding and appreciating the physical factors 
common to them at their various stages of development. 
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13% YEARS 
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Each boy represents 10 per cent of all boys of given age messured 
Each girl represents IO per cent of all girls of given age measured 


Figure 1 
The social development of the elem 
rather uniform and fairly well defined. 
from infancy is dependent, first upon the 
on other adults of his immediate environment. When he enters 


school, this dependence on adults remains a strong тону 
force in his social consciousness, 


affiliation to one or two other с 


entary-school child 55 
The pre-school child 
mother and then up- 
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group of his own sex. This is his social climate until the later 
elementary-school grades when, with the advent of adolescence, 
the child identifies himself with others of his own age and of 
both sexes. It is at this point that adults appear to have the 
least influence on the social attitudes of the youngster because 
of the stronger ties which have been established with others of 
his own age. 

The normal physical and social growth of the elementary- 
school youngster has been fairly well established by observa- 
tion and comparative study. Some of the common factors of 
physical growth and common reactions to the environment are 
listed here by chronological age.” 


Age Five 
Physical factors 
Has entered period of slow growth 
Girls are usually about a year ahead of boys in physical 
development 
Good general motor control, though small muscles not so 
fully developed as large ones 
Speech has very little infantile articulation 
May be far sighted 
Reaction factors 
Balance between self-sufficiency and sociality; home-cen- 
tered 
Noisy and vigorous, but activity has definite direction 
Uses language well 
Beginning to be capable of self-criticism; eager and able 
to carry some responsibility 
Interested in group activity 


Age Six 
Physical factors 
Permanent teeth beginning to appear 
Heart is in period of rapid growth 
Growth proceeding more slowly; a lengthening out 
Eyes not yet mature 
2 Extracted from a more complete outline. Reproduced by permission Jenkins, 


Gladys; Shacter, Helen; Bauer, W. W. These Are Your Children. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman, and Co., 1949. | 
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Reaction factors 
Group activities popular; boys’ and girls’ interests begin- 
ning to differ 
Has difficulty making decisions 
Relatively short periods of interest 
Learns best through active participation; regresses; often 
less mature at home than with outsiders 
Self-assertive; aggressive; wants to be first; less coopera- 
tive than at five; keen competition and much boasting 
Eager to learn; exuberant; restless; overactive and easily 
fatigued 
Age Seven 
Physical factors 
Eyes not yet ready for much near work 
Better use of small muscles 
Growth slow and steady 
Better eye-hand coordination 
Reaction factors 
Enjoys songs, rhythms, fairy tales, myths, nature stories, 
comics, radio, movies, television р 
Talkative; exaggerates; may fight with words instead of 
blows; highly competitive 
Cautious and self-critical; anxious to do things well; likes 
to use hands 
Interests of boys and girls diverging; less playing together 
Sensitive to feelings and attitudes of adults 
Full of energy but easily tired; restless and fidgety; often 
dreamy and absorbed 
Able to assume some responsibility; concerned about right 
and wrong, though often prone to take sma 
Age Eight 
Physical factors 
Poor posture may develop during this year 
Large muscles still developing; small muscles better devel- 
oped too 
Eyes ready for both near and far vision 
Arms lengthening; hands growing larger 
Reaction factors 
Sensitive to criticism 


Il things 
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New awareness of individual differences 

Eager; more enthusiasm than wisdom; higher accident rate 

Gangs beginning; best friends of same sex 

Allegiance to older group instead of to the adult in case 
of conflict 

Often careless, noisy, argumentative, but alert, friendly, in- 
terested in people 

Fond of team games, comics, radio, adventure stories, col- 
lections of all kinds 


Age Nine 
Physical factors 

Eyes almost adult size; ready for near work with less strain 

Eye-hand coordination good 

Lungs and digestive and circulatory systems almost ma- 
ture; heart especially subject to strain 

Slow, steady growth continues; girls forge further ahead; 
some children reach a plateau 

Reaction factors 

Much arguing over fairness in games 

Perfectionistic; wants to do well, but loses interest if dis- 
couraged or pressured 

Gangs strong and of one sex only, of short duration and 
changing membership 

Individual differences distinct and clear; abilities apparent 

Decisive, responsible, dependable, reasonable, strong sense 
of right and wrong 

Loyalty to his country and pride in it 

Much time spent in talk and discussion; often outspoken 
and critical of adults 


Age Ten to Adolescence 
Physical factors 

Secondary sex characteristics beginning to develop 

Rapid muscular growth; uneven growth of different parts 
of the body 

Enormous but often capricious appetite 

A plateau of growth followed by a rapid period of growth 
in height and weight; girls usually develop faster than 
boys during these years 
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Reaction factors 
Gangs continue, though loyalty to the gang is stronger in 
boys than in girls 
Wide range of individual differences in maturity levels 
Much teasing and antagonism between boy - and - girl 
groups 
Awkwardness, restlessness, and laziness common as a re- 
sult of rapid and uneven growth 
Child approaching adolescence often becomes overcritical, 
changeable, rebellious, uncooperative 
Adolescence 


Physical factors 


Sexual maturity } 

A sudden growth in any or all parts of the body may be 
expected 

A glandular unbalance may be expected 

Heart grows rapidly 

Strength rapidly increases 

Awkwardness results from rapid growth 


Reaction factors 


Enormous appetite 

Asserts independence from the family 

Interest in personal attractiveness 

Girls quite interested in boys; boys interested in girls to a 
lesser degree 

Often expresses philosophical attitudes and seems to be 
in quest of ideals 

May go to extremes emotionally 

Strong desire to be accepted by the social group 

Fears ridicule 


The Common Needs 


Much has been written about the common needs of man 
= > 


needs that seem to be apparent at birth and are present until 
death, varying in intensity with the passing years. The needs 
may be divided into two major groups, physical and emotional 
They serve as the primary motivating forces to human behavior 
and, as such, need to be recognized and accepted if the a 
ance worker is to obtain clues which may lead to Барон a Я 
adjustment of children. g the 
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1. Physical 

All children need certain living conditions and certain ac- 
tivities if their physical development is to be normal. While it 
seems obvious that children need food, clothing and shelter, it 
should be remembered that the quality of these needs and the 
conditions under which they are obtained may reduce their ef- 
fectiveness. In addition, the physical structure requires certain 
activity if the normal processes are to be of maximum benefit. 
The deprivation of the normal physical needs results in strong 
behavior reactions. It may result in damage to the organism 
which may never be repaired. Attention to the physical needs 
of children is basic to the creation of a desirable environment in 
which a maximum growth may take place. 


2. Emotional 

The emotional needs of children, like the physical needs, are 
common to all individuals. The most common emotional needs 
of every individual may be divided into the following four 
groups: 

Affection—he must feel that someone cares for him and that 

he is wanted. 

Recognition—he must develop his self-esteem through recog- 

nition by others. 

Belonging—he must feel effective and valued in the social 

group. 

Security—he must feel safe if he is to venture forward to maxi- 

mum development. 

When the emotional needs are not satisfied, the child may 
exhibit many unusual behavior symptoms. Some of the most 
common are: 

Extreme aggressiveness—he speaks and acts in a manner which 

makes him stand out and thus obtains satisfaction for his need 

for recognition. 

Becomes ill—stuttering, allergies, headaches and hypertension 

are some of the physical manifestations which may indicate 

that the emotional needs have not been met. 

Meekness, shyness—he is afraid to venture, or he may feel the 

greatest security in non-participation and thus draws into a 

shell and becomes the “model” youngster. 
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The effectiveness of an individual’s efforts is in direct pro- 
portion to finding an acceptable method of meeting his physical 
and emotional needs. The school staff, interested in providing 
the best educational climate for every youngster, must then be 
constantly cognizant of the basic needs of all individuals. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES OF PUPILS 


An appreciation of the common needs of children is fundamen- 
tal to understanding the child, but it may lead to dangerous con- 
clusions. A study of the needs of individuals has a tendency to 
cause the guidance worker to view the individual child in terms 
of the average of the group. Although all individuals follow cer- 
tain cycles of development, which may be slow or accelerated 
for a given individual, they differ one from the other in many 
ways. Such factors as external appearance, intelligence and other 
factors of native ability are but a few of the things which dis- 
tinguish one child from another. 

Individual differences in ability have always existed. Ancient 
history points out the individuals who had certain unusual char- 
acteristics of leadership. History also relates that, in times of 
scarcity, the weak were sent out to wander as the strong were 
fed. It was not until the nineteenth century that society de- 
veloped a sympathetic attitude toward the less fortunate. Since 
then educators, psychologists and sociologists have, through care- 
ful research, changed society's attitudes about the abilities of 
individuals. Today we view individual differences with a much 
broader perspective. Individual differences are recognized and 
accepted. The thesis now is to discover the many different ways 
that an individual differs, keeping in mind that his particular pat- 
tern of abilities can make a contribution. Such a contribution 
should prove satisfactory to him and a benefit to his environment 

Тће individual varies from other individuals in a number of 
areas or fields. Some of the areas have factors which are rela- 
tively easy to measure, while still others have not been identified 
in an objective manner. The same differences exist betwe 
areas. For example, the area of achievement is much easie а 
measure than is the area of personality. In spite of the tiker е 
problems of gaining objectivity in measurement, it seems оен 
able to identify some of the most common areas of individual 
differences a 
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Achievement—scholastic performance 

Anatomical—height, weight, complexion 

Emotional—stability, self-reliance, poise, tact, persistence 

Interests—hobbies, friends, activities 

Physiological—hearing, vision acuity, endurance 

Psychological—speed of reaction, speed of association, coordi- 

nation 

Social perspective—racial, political, religious and economic at- 

titudes 

Granted the many differences which exist in the individual, 
the guidance worker may then raise a logical question, “To what 
degree do they vary?” It is easy to note the differences between 
two areas if those areas lend themselves to objective measure- 
ment. Since, as it has been pointed out, many of these areas are 
difficult to evaluate, the range of differences will remain relative. 
Husband? has reported data by Wechsler which shows the distri- 
bution of capacities. It is reproduced here in Table I. The 
ranges of the various factors are reported in ratio form. It may 
be noted that some individuals are as much as ten times more 
effective in performing certain tasks than others. Making the 
school experience of each individual most meaningful implies an 
obvious obligation of the school, that of knowing the individual 
differences. Once the differences have been ascertained, experi- 
ences can be planned within each individual’s pattern of capa- 
cities which will permit, at the same time, an opportunity for 
him to satisfy his basic needs. 


TABLE I 

Distribution of Ranges of Capacities 
Body temperature 2-1.08 to 
Stature at birth ... 
Adult stature ............. 
Duration of pregnancy 
Sugar in blood ............... 
Oxygen consumption 
Weight of brain 
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3 Husband, Richard W., General Psychology, New York: Rinehart and Com- 
pany, Inc. 1940. p. 301. 
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Running 60 meters ...... 
Respiratory rate 
Pulse rate of adults... 
Blood pressure .. 
Broad-jump кенен 
Speed of inserting bolts.. 
Simple reaction time 
Simple learning ....... 
Card sorting time .... 
Intelligence quotients 
Hard learning 
Polishing spoons . 
Time to learn a maze.. : 
Intelligence scores of high school seniors........ 10.55 to 


THE ROLE OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Teacher-training institutions have for several decades devoted 
considerable course time to the teaching of factors related to the 
understanding of individuals as individuals. School administra- 
tors have provided in-service training programs to help teachers 
do a more proficient job of working with individuals. A con- 
tinuous stream of writing and reports of research are to be found 
in all of the professional journals. Yet in thousands of our schools 
today we find no organized provision for the improved adjust- 
ment of each pupil. There are few programs which will provide 
the machinery for the understanding of every individual during 
his entire educational experience. The responsibility for this 
service is usually vested with each teacher. Although the in- 
tegrity and responsibility of the teacher to perform his or her 
duty is not questioned, the very nature of the assignment is il. 
logical and highly hazardous. 

For several reasons, the responsibility for helping the indi- 
vidual to improve his adjustment during his school life should 
not be left to the discretion of individual teachers. (1) The fact 
that such an organization provides for understanding the indi 
vidual on an incidental basis is reason to question the validit " 
the plan. The recognition of the individual is left entirely io de 
decision of one individual in the school system, a teacher, Th : 
is no plan in such an organization which will guarantee to e. 
individual pupil an opportunity to be understood as an individua] 
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(2) Information about an individual should be cumulative. If 
each teacher plans a guidance program of his own, there is no 
provision for a continuous record of development and growth of 
the individual through his entire school experience. (3) Assign- 
ing the responsibility to each teacher does not permit coordina- 
tion of the best efforts of all teachers. The individual differ- 
ences in teachers may be as broad as that among the pupils. It 
is quite logical that some would render a greater contribution 
to some phase of the guidance program than others. By the 
utilization of the staff in capacities of their greatest interest and 
ability, it is possible to strengthen the entire program. (4) If 
each teacher conducts a personal guidance program, there is 
duplication of effort. The teacher's work day is a full day; and 
if his efforts can be made more meaningful by coordinated ef- 
fort, it is of greater benefit to all concerned. 

To overcome the apparent omissions of the "incidental" guid- 
ance program, a program of guidance services may be initiated. 
Such a program should make it possible for the school to use the 
abilities and interests of all staff members to the maximum. It 
makes it possible for the staff members to be more effective and 
at the same time increase their enjoyment of teaching. It should 
provide an opportunity to work with an individual as an indi- 
vidual from the time he enters school through his entire school 
life. Last, yet most important, it establishes the frame work to 
meet the needs and problems of every pupil This is the role 
of a program of guidance services; a more worthy role would be 
difficult to ascertain. 


SOME BASIC CONCEPTS 


The term guidance has been used to describe many different 
processes, techniques, and activities. Since it has been inter- 
preted so loosely, it has given rise to many connotations, inter- 
pretations and accusations. It seems advisable to identify those 
concepts which undergird the contents of this text so that the 
reader and writer will be discussing the various tools and tech- 
niques in the same frame of reference. 


A Guidance Program is a Program of Services 
Many definitions of guidance are to be found in the guidance 
literature. Most of these refer to guidance as a process or as an 
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activity which is concerned with the improved adjustment of the 
pupil. This would seem to be the goal of all educational experi- 
ences. The difference becomes one of relative emphasis with 
exact activities of the guidance program difficult to delimit or 
define. 

It seems more desirable to think of the guidance program as 
a program of services — services which may be defined, recog- 
nized, administered and evaluated.. It then is possible to define 
a guidance program as a program of services which is specifical- 
ly implemented to improve the adjustment of the individuals for 
whom it was organized. Thus activities which have other ob- 
jectives as their primary purposes would not be thought of as a 
part of the guidance program, even though they influenced the 
adjustment of the individual as a secondary outcome. An iden- 
tification of the guidance services is to be found later in this unit. 


Guidance Services Are for All Concerned 

A program of guidance services is intended for every pupil of 
the school. The program is of direct help to the staff, com- 
munity and other agencies. 


Guidance Services Are for All School Levels 

If a guidance program is to be most effective, it must serve 
the pupil when he enters the school for the first time and be of 
assistance to him during his entire school experience. 


Guidance Services Are Primarily Preventative in Nature 

Preventative maintenance is the primary goal of the guidance 
program. Finding and helping the youngster remove minor ob- 
stacles before they create major problems is the objective of an 
effective guidance program. This does not mean tha. 
ance worker avoids problems of maladjustment, but 
they receive a secondary role on the thesis that “An о 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” 


t the guid- 
rather that 
unce of pre- 


The Teacher Plays a Major Role in the Guidance Program 
The teacher of the elementary school, by virtue of the Or 
ganizational pattern of the elementary school 
be expected to provide a major portion of the guidance services 
The teacher of the elementary grades usually spends all or : 
major portion of every day with the pupils of a grade or endis, 
Because of this close association and because of the responsibility 


» Will of necessity 
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which a given teacher must assume for the growth of a given 
group, it is to be expected that a major portion of the guidance 
services for that group must be administered by the classroom 
teacher. 


The Program of Guidance Services Needs Trained Personnel 

In spite of the interests and qualifications of the classroom 
teacher to offer the very best school experiences for every pupil, 
it often becomes apparent that trained assistance is needed. Such 
help should be in the form of an individual or individuals trained 
to offer needed remedial or therapeutic aid which is beyond the 
training, qualifications or the time of the classroom teacher. 


The Program of Guidance Services Requires Coordination 

If all pupils are to have a similar opportunity to profit from 
the guidance services and if such services are to be administered 
in an effective manner, coordination of the entire school-wide 
program is necessary. Thus, a guidance program in one elemen- 
tary school should be a part of the total school program which 
includes all elementary schools, junior - high and senior - high 
schools as well as the junior college. 


The Guidance Program Uses and Improves on 
Present Practices 

A number of the aspects of the guidance program are to found 
in many classrooms even though they may be thought of by 
some other title. The implementation of a program of guidance 
services serves to identify and utilize those activities while pro- 
viding an opportunity for all pupils in all classrooms to benefit 
from a similar service. In addition, it may be found that by im- 
proved coordination and evaluation certain other services are 
needed and may be substituted or added for the benefit of all 
youngsters concerned. 


Guidance Services Are Not an Added Activity 

Guidance services should not be thought of as an added re- 
sponsibility but rather as a change in activities. If a change in 
activities is made, it should be judged on the basis of “Will this 
change make my efforts more meaningful to the individuals of 
my room?” It then becomes a question of value with the sub- 
stitution of activities replacing the idea of additional activities in 
the organization of a program of guidance services. 
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Guidance Services Are a Group of Facilitating Services 

Frequently the guidance program is thought of as something 
apart from the instructional and administrative functions of the 
school. As such it would be of doubtful merit. The role that a 
program of guidance services must play is that of making the in- 
structional and administrative functions more meaningful through 
a group of facilitating services. 


Training Background of Guidance Workers Presupposes 
Certain Elements 

If the guidance services are to be effective, all staff members 
should have had training in certain areas of preparation. Train- 
ing in the elementary aspects of the dynamics of human adjust- 
ment and individual behavior would seem to be the minimum 
for all personnel. Introductory courses in child psychology, men- 
tal hygiene, sociology, educational psychology and the guidance 
services should prove highly desirable as a base for all staff 
members. Additional training in the specific guidance services 
should be taken by anyone assigned a specialists role in the 
guidance program. 


THE GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Various authors have suggested several different groups of 
services for the program of guidance services. AIl of the sugges- 
tions have merit and usually include about the same type of 
activities. The differences seem to be differences of format rather 
than differences of points of view. To analyze the services that 
should make up the total program, it seems advisable to identify 
the various obligations of the guidance program to each indi- 
vidual. The following eight obligations seem to be basic to the 
program: 

l. To collect all the significant information about an indi- 
vidual which will be of assistance in furthering his ad- 
justment. 

2. То interpret that information to the indivi 
bers of his family whenever such information is needed 
in order to reach a more objective solution to problems 

8. To furnish to the individual such information that is xot 
given in the conventional education system and which will 
make his next steps more realistic and meaningful, 
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4. To interpret the information to the individual or his family 
so that a maximum of benefit from the information may 
be expected. 

5. То assist the individual in a complete analysis of all factors 
which will be helpful to him in his adjustment to his en- 
vironment. 

6. To alter the environment of the individual, whenever pos- 
sible, so as to enhance the speed of adjustment. 


7. То aid the individual in adjusting to the post-school situ- 
ation. 

8. To follow up the individual after he leaves the school in 
order to evaluate his adjustment and to obtain informa- 
tion which may be used to alter and improve the school 
environment. 

To meet these obligations, the following services seem most 

desirable for a program of guidance services. 


Pupil-Inventory Service 

The Pupil-Inventory Service is concerned with a careful and 
systematic study of each individual in terms of the information 
collected. It includes all of the tools and techniques used to 
obtain significant information about every individual. The ques- 
tionnaires, autobiographies, sociograms, tests, anecdotes and the 
techniques of keeping and interpreting the information obtained 
make up the major part of the service. 


Informational Service 

The Informational Service consists of three very closely related 
phases. The parts are designated by the type of information im- 
parted and are known as the occupational, educational, and ori- 
entation phases. Occupational information is information about 
the world of work; educational information is information about 
training opportunities; and orientation information is information 
which will be of immediate help to the individual in terms of 
his ^next steps" and in his social relations. 


Counseling Service 

The Counseling Service provides competent personnel, facili- 
ties and time so that every individual of the school has an op- 
portunity to discuss his problems on an individual basis. This 
service does not recognize group counseling since this service 
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is based on the theory that the counseling process is an individual- 
ized activity. 
Placement Service 
The Placement Service is an integral service of the total guid- 
ance program but has little implication for the elementary school. 
The purpose of this service is to aid the individual in making a 
desirable adjustment to his post-school experiences. Since few 
children leave the school during the elementary grades, this serv- 
ice has little significance at this level. Some authors include 
pupil placement in groups and grades in this service, but it is 
the opinion of the author that this is a part of the Pupil-Inventory 
and Counseling Services. Thus it is not included here. 
Follow-up Service 
The Follow-up Service is concerned with problems, successes, 
failures and suggestions of the individuals after they are in a 
new situation. Since the vast majority of pupils of the elemen- 
tary school go directly to the secondary school, this service has 
limited implication for the elementary school. This one area, 
however, should not be overlooked, for a follow-up of the stu- 
dent in the secondary school can prove extremely helpful to 
the elementary-school staff in the improvement of the educa- 
tional experiences of future students. 
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UNIT TWO 
The Pupil-Inventory Service 


PART A— PURPOSE AND KIND 


The collection, appraisal, filing and interpretation of infor- 
mation about each pupil is known as the Pupil-Inventory Service. 
For several reasons it is the most important guidance service of 
the elementary-school guidance program. First, it provides an 
opportunity to know and understand pupils at an age when 
remedial and therapeutic activities are usually most effective. 
A second contribution of this service may be found in the guid- 
ance program in the secondary school. Much of the effective- 
ness of the program at this level depends upon the cumulative 
data covering the elementary-school years. Because of these 
and many other reasons, the success of the guidance program 
in the elementary school is in direct proportion to the extent of 
the development of the Pupil-Inventory Service. 


Basis for Collecting Information 

Many individuals have raised the question, “What are the 
major purposes for the collecting of information?” Usually this 
is not a facetious query but a sincere question for basic infor- 
mation. Such a question should never go unanswered, ignored 
or ridiculed. Although many answers may be given, it would 
seem that one or more of the following should serve as an ade- 
quate reply: 

1. Until an individual is recognized as an individual, he 
will not be taught as an individual. 

2. When information is collected about an individual 
from many sources over an extended period of time, 
behavior patterns and clues as to the causes of such 
behavior may be obtained. 

8. The interpretation of the information to the individual 
is a means of helping the individual look at himself in 
a more objective light. 
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4. The interpretation of the information to the parents 
and teachers of an individual tends to provide an en- 
vironment for the individual pupil which should prove 
most meaningful to the pupil. 


Common Objections to the Collection of Information 


Many objections to the collection of information about the 
pupil have been raised. Some of these are, no doubt, the re- 
sult of unhappy experiences in the collection and use of infor- 
mation, the teachings of certain educational leaders and emo- 
tional bias. Regardless of the cause or causes for these objections, 
the opposing points of view need to be recognized and accepted. 
Some of the most common objections are: 

1. The information is not used. 

There is not sufficient time to collect information. 


The information will be misinterpreted and cause more 
problems than it removes. 


4, It is not the role of the school to delve into the per- 

sonal information of individuals or families. 

All objections usually stem from rather logical reasoning 
based on certain evidence. The first objection, that the infor- 
mation is not used, has probably been the result of many schools 
having collected information for the sake of collection. The 
real purpose of collecting information, that of interpreting the 
information so that the individuals educational experiences 
might be more effective, remained in the category of coinci- 
dental purpose. If this is the view of the school, it would cer- 
tainly be a justifiable reason for not collecting information. The 
primary purpose of obtaining data about each pupil is that it 
will be used to aid him in improving his adjustment. АП staff 
members should be aware of the meaning, values and possible 
uses of all phases of information as a parallel to the initiation 
of information collection. If this is done, there should not be 
a question of use; for the staff would then be prepared to utilize 
the data in a meaningful way. 

The second objection, there is not sufficient time to collect 
information, poses a fundamental problem in the implementa- 
tion of a guidance program. A staff, or major fraction thereof 
that voices this objection is not ready to organize a program of 
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guidance services. This is not to say that staff members will 
not change their minds but that they see little connection be- 
tween the collection of pupil information and effective teaching. 
However, if staff members recognize the inherent value of know- 
ing an individual so as to teach him as an individual, the ques- 
tion of time would be of secondary importance. With this recog- 
nition, such teachers would be far more receptive to information- 
gathering techniques and the information would then take on 
new value. It thus becomes a question of value in using a teach- 
er’s time in the most effective manner. 

Many teachers associate the collection of information with 
suggestions of very profound case studies. Such studies in- 
clude detailed observation, elaborate growth charts and detailed 
case reports of all pupils. Although there is merit in much of 
this type of effort, it becomes a virtual impossibility for the 
teacher of thirty or forty effervescent youngsters. This should 
not be the objective of guidance services; for if the techniques 
for the collection of information relegate the teacher to the role 
of a glorified clerk, it defeats the purpose for which the services 
were intended. The techniques should be streamlined to the 
point that they put in the hands of the teacher the most mean- 
ingful information in the shortest practicable time. If this is 
done, the argument of time consumption is of negligible sig- 
nificance. 

The third objection, the information will be misinterpreted 
and cause more problems than it removes, is probably the most 
common complaint voiced by school people. If the informa- 
tion is misused or misinterpreted, because of malpractice, the 
results are very harmful and oftentimes disastrous to the indi- 
vidual for whose benefit it has been collected. It seems ex- 
tremely doubtful that teachers in our schools today would 
use such information in a malicious manner. If there is mis- 
interpretation, it is probably caused by lack of training in the 
meaning and application of the data. Yet, if all classroom teach- 
ers are not given the information and if they do not understand 
its meaning, they cannot make effective use of it in the class- 
room or contribute to the pupil-inventory service. This would 
seem to imply a need for an in-service training program to im- 
prove the teachers’ use of pupil information if they are to make 
use of all facts in an effective manner. The school administra- 
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tor must be held responsible for the improvement of his staff 
if this objection is to be overcome. 

The fourth common objection, it is not the role of the school 
to delve into the personal information of individuals or families, 
would seem to be the weakest of all the objections. The pur- 
pose of acquiring information is to aid in getting a better un- 
derstanding of the individual so that his adjustment may be im- 
proved. It is analogous to the information which the medical 
doctor obtains in order that he may understand the cause for 
a certain ailment and suggest possible therapeutic activities. 
The doctor's right to collect information is seldom questioned, 
for the patient accepts the line of reasoning that the doctor must 
obtain such information if his suggestions are to be most help- 
ful. The information collected about an individual is sought 
for a similar and oftentimes more important reason in terms of 
value to the individual pupil. 


Some Basic Criteria for the Collection of Information — . 
Certain fundamental criteria underlie the collection of mean- 
ingful information. The school staff, interested in developing a 
good information program, should take cognizance of the fac- 
tors which determine the value of such information. The fol- 
lowing criteria are basic factors: 
Objective 
If the goal in the collection of information is increased 
objectivity, the resultant data should be of increased value. Much 
of the information tends toward subjectivity; and unless there 
is an ever-present awareness of the need to be more objective 
the information may be too general to be of any value, ў 
Distinctive 
Much information may be collected which is common to 
every individual. Such data tends to belabor the process and 
congest the record without adding to the value of the service 
To increase the value of information about an individual, all of 
the data should tend to distinguish that individual as an indi- 
vidual. 
Cumulative 
The information about an individual should incr 
successive additions of new data. This results in an ir 
appreciation of the cycles of growth through which an in 
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has passed as well as suggesting significant episodes in his de- 
velopment. 


The Areas of Essential Information 

There are several areas of information about an individual 
which should be considered basic to the pupil-inventory service. 
Other phases of information may be added for a given situation 
or the emphasis may change in the use of the basic areas, but 
the same general areas should be reviewed for each pupil. A 
cumulative record which does not provide for the inclusion of 
some information for each of the areas will be of much less value 
to the school staff. 

The first of the basic areas is personal identification. This 
area includes such factors as: name, age, birth date, birthplace 
and citizenship. This is an area which is usually easy to obtain 
and should be obtained when the pupil enters the school for the 
first time. It contains information which will remain constant 
in most cases and requires but one entry in the record of the 
individual. 

The second basic area is pre-school experiences and, as the 
name indicates, includes pertinent information about the life of 
the pupil prior to entrance into school. Information about trips, 
traumatic experiences, family relationships, special restrictions 
imposed by the environment and educational preparedness which 
the individual has encountered should prove especially helpful 
to the early elementary teachers. This area would seem essen- 
tial for the pupils entering the early elementary grades for the 
first time. If the individual withdraws from one school to enter 
another, the pre-school data should not be transferred unless it 
is of very recent origin or if it seems to be pertinent to under- 
standing the individual's adjustment problems. 

A third area of information is the home environment. Many 
of the factors considered pertinent to this area often create con- 
siderable controversy while others are accepted by all individu- 
als involved. Such factors as information about siblings, lan- 
guage spoken, general information about parents and others liv- 
ing with the family are seldom debated. Factors of religion, 
race, occupation and income of parents, study conditions in the 
home and education of parents are often the cause of much con- 
tention. All of these factors would seem helpful in understand- 
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ing the home environment of the pupil; but if in obtaining the 
information the school staff loses the confidence and coopera- 
tion of the parents, it may be desirable to delete those contro- 
versial factors in a given community. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that in spite of parental objections, every effort should 
be made to remove these objections so that significant informa- 
tion may be collected in an atmosphere of parent-staff coopera- 
tion. 

A fourth area of information pertains to the health of the 
pupil. Many records in the past have included elaborate space 
for detailed information about the physical condition and health 
of the individual. Much of the information has been routine 
and common to all individuals of that age group. It would seem 
desirable to reduce this area of information to factors which are 
significantly different from the norm, factors which in some way 
will hinder the normal adjustment of the individual. This “pin 
points” the most meaningful health information and reduces the 
amount of work in maintaining a file of cumulative data. 

The school history is a vital area of information. This is the 
most common area in most school records. It includes attend- 
ance record, schools attended, scholastic achievement, related 
achievement and other activities. The amount of information 
which may be included in this area is very voluminous and often 
tends to be subjective. Whenever possible, every effort should 
be made to objectify the information in this area by the use of 
more objective techniques. 

The sixth area is the individual’s aptitudes as measured and 
observed. Much of the information for this area is obtained by 
tests, but such factors as social aptitudes, related to the intan- 
gible component personality, are frequently observed and 
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less objective. The major aptitudes of this area are scholastic 
social, mechanical, dexterity, music, art and many others Jess 


definitive and of less significance in the elementary school. 
The area of out-of-school activities is a vital area which is 
frequently omitted from the personnel record of the pupil This 
may be due to the difficulty in obtaining the information je 
it is not a valid excuse to overlook this valuable area. us 
be remembered that the pupil spends more time outside o 
than he does in school To ignore this area is to red, 
understanding of an individual by a comparable ratio. 
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The last area of significant information is plans and interests. 
The vocational and educational plans and interests of the ele- 
mentary-school pupil are usually unstable and subject to the in- 
fluences of popular heroes and spectacular events. In spite of 
this factor, the interest pattern may take a definite direction 
which should be recognized. The pupil should be given every 
chance to obtain a maximum benefit from the opportunities of 
the school in light of his interests and plans. 
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PART B— METHODS USED FOR THE COLLECTION 
OF INFORMATION 


The number of tools and techniques to be employed to obtain 
information about pupils is limitud, more by staff time and in- 
genuity than by any other factor. Certain techniques and tools 
have been used extensively, however, by guidance workers and 
have proven highly satisfactory for the purpose of collecting in- 
formation. The most common tools are: questionnaire, autobi- 
ography, anecdote, sociogram, inventories, tests and interviews. 
Each of these is discussed in the following pages. 

The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire contributes to the guidance services in the 
elementary school by providing the means of obtaining the first 
information for the cumulative record. Two general types are 
most common, a form which is to be completed by the parent 
and one which is appropriate for the pupil. Because of the ob- 
vious problems inherent in having the child of the early elemen- 
tary grades complete the form, the questionnaire is usually com- 
pleted by the parents of children in kindergarten through the 
fourth grade. Older children may complete the form independ- 
ently or in cooperation with the teacher and/or parents. 
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One of the major limitations of the questionnaire is its un- 
reliability in collecting objective and accurate data. This is 
caused in most cases by a misunderstanding on the part of the 
person completing the form rather than by an effort to falsify 
the information. If the school provides an opportunity for the 
parents or pupils to discuss the items of the questionnaire prior 
to completing the form, much of the error should be removed. 
Another factor which should improve the accuracy of the infor- 
mation is to hold an interview with the parent and/or pupil and 
complete the form at that time. Individual interviews are time 
consuming for large groups of pupils but may prove quite satis- 
tory for the transfer pupil. 

The questionnaire should be integrated with the cumulative 
record. Items of the questionnaire should correspond to the 
items of irífformation on the cumulative record. In this way it 
will be possible to destroy the questionnaire after transferring 
the pertinent data to the permanent-record folder. The ques- 
tionnaire may have more items of information than are to be 
found on the cumulative record. Such items are usually of im- 
mediate value — for example, whether or not the kindergarten 
child is able to dress himself — and become quite obsolete within 
a period of one year or less. 

Two examples of questionnaires have been included here. 
The kindergarten or first-grade form should be completed by 
the parents of the pupil. The second form may be completed 
by the child, but parent assistance should be invited for the 
younger children. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Parent) 
Pupils Name =s a e 
ast First Middl red 
Address _ Me Вен тећи“ nep 
Birth date Birthplace 


pupils) 
Father's Name- 
Father's Occupation: 


--Hours at work 
—— — Business telephone M 


Mother's Occupation: 
Where she works. Hours ағай 


Business address- а IU 
With whom does this child live? Both parents... Mother... ee Guarc 
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Language spoken at home... 
Others living in the ћопте _______, — 
Has child attended nursery school? ... 
What trips, visits, training or other edu 


ТӨПБЮСБЕЙ љиљани НЕННЕ ОНЕ resi = = 
Family: 
School level |Living or 
Name Residence place date |Completed | Deceased 
Elementary 
1. Father High School 
College 
Elementary 
2. Mother High School 
College 
Children—Names 
3. Grade 
4. Стаде 
5. Grade 
6. Grade 
ris Grade 


Primary Civic Interests: 
Father 


Appetit жен 

Does child dress himself?. 

Can he go to the bathroom by himself? 

Emotional Characteristics of Special Note: 
Does child have any special fears? 
Does he have temper tantrums?...- 
Does he have strong feelings of inferiority? 
Others — aa р 

Js there other information which you think would help us to understand your 


с BEEN M 
Can your child go home alone? Yes 2 
for the child's safety? ----... есес сает қ зет след. ЖҮ ER 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
Name —— E = = а Due 
Last First Middle 
Address. npa Telephone Number 
Birthplace x Паје of birth... 


City State 

(Evidence of birth date should be presented with the questionnaire) 
Bathers name = Father's occupation ..... 
Mother's name ________________-Моћег 5 occupation 
Do you have a separate room? 

Number of older brothers? 
Number of younger sisters?. -Number of younger brothers. 
Names of brothers and sisters who have attended or are attending this school 


Are there any subjects that you dis! 


so, state what 
Which опе! 


Do you have a television set? 
Do you have a radio set? 


What special interests do y y on during your spare time, an 
how long have you had each special interest? 


Have you traveled in this country or abroa: 
extent of travel " 


The Autobiography 

The autobiography is a dual-purpose method of obt 
information about the pupil It is an excellent project f 
social studies or English teacher in terms of composition and 
expression. Such a project may serve both purposes, with the 
final product becoming a part of the individual's cumulative 


aining 
or the 


record. It may be desirable to have two or three 
each individual during his school life, but at least 
be prepared while he is in the elementary school. 


written by 
one should 
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The autobiography is a subjective technique for the collection 
of information. If the writers efforts are not structured to a 
general framework, the result may be less objective. To im- 
prove the content of the autobiography, a suggested writing out- 
line is quite helpful. The following outline may be used by the 


elementary-school pupil. 


Ideas for Your Autobiography 


I. Before you went to school 
A. Where you were born 
Your first home 
Other places you have lived 
. Your family (father, mother, brothers, sisters, grand- 
mother) 
Your best friends 
Things you liked to do 
. Trips or visits you have made 


озім FOS 


II. Since you came to school 

A. Your best friends 

B. Games, work, hobbies you enjoy 

C. What have you enjoyed most from living at home? 

D. What has been the most fun in your life, and what 
has caused you the most unhappiness? 

E. What do you like most and like least in your school 
work? 

F. What do you plan to be when you grow up? 


The Anecdote 

The anecdote is a written report of an isolated incident of 
behavior of a pupil which hints or suggests some special sig- 
nificance. Anecdotes are usually solicited from several sources, 
collected over a period of several months and are then referred 
to as the anecdotal record. This is not a separate record but 
a vital part of the cumulative record. The scattered anecdotes 
may be clipped together in chronological sequence and filed with 
the cumulative folder. The most recent report should probably 
be placed on top of the other anecdotes. 

The value of the anecdote has been questioned by some guid- 
ance workers. The objections are usually those of administra- 
tion rather than of the inherent values of the method for the 
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collection of information. All seem to agree that a series of com- 
ments about the behavior of a pupil, written by different indi- 
viduals over an extended period of time, are extremely valuable 
in revealing possible causes of unusual behavior. Problems 
which grow out of the proper writing, interpreting and filing 
of the anecdotes have tended to discourage many school staffs 
from utilizing this valuable guidance tool. 

To understand the values to be gained from anecdotal re- 
porting, it is necessary to have an appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of behavior. An individual behaves from birth until death, 
twenty-four hours each day, seven days a week and every week 
of the year. His behavior is his response to certain stimuli of 
which he may or may not be aware. The stimulation may be 
physiological, psychological or both. The response to the stimu- 
lation is either to fulfill a need, avoid a threat or to gain some 
general goal. Thus a report of behavior provides the guidance 
worker with a clue to the individual’s attempt to make a de- 
sirable adjustment. 

An individual responds to stimulation differently when un- 
der different environmental conditions. АП teachers know that 
a pupil will react differently in the presence of a different teach- 
er, group of children or activity. If the school staff is to gain 
insight into the total behavior of an individual pupil, it is neces- 
sary to obtain reports of his activities from several different 
teachers before a pattern of behavior will become evident, Tt 
may be desirable to enlist the help of individuals, other than 
teachers, in the writing of anecdotes. Parents, school custodians 
Sunday school teachers and many others may furnish very valu- 
able information of a pupil's attempt to improve his adjustment 

To overcome the objections to anecdotal reportin g, some basic 
considerations must be reviewed and accepted by those individ. 
uals involved in the writing of such reports. The following con- 
НЕ seem fundamental to a program of anecdotal re- 


“1. Тһе form used for the anecdote should be short and 


informal yet provide space for the pertinent informa. 
tion. = 


9. The reports should be of significant episodes, The 


decision as to what is significant is subjective at best 
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It may help the observer to make such a decision if 
the episode is compared with the normal behavior of 
the individual and of the immediate group. If the in- 
cident shows a marked tendency from the norm of the 
individual or group, it is probably significant. 

8. Both complimentary and uncomplimentary incidents 
should be reported. 

4, Anecdotes should be written about all students. There 
is a marked tendency to report incidents involving 
those individuals found at the upper and lower levels 
of a given criterion, For example, teachers have a 
tendency to report incidents involving the brightest 
and least bright students and disregard the large group 
to be found between the two extremes. 

5. The anecdote should be the report of the actual ob- 
server and written very soon after the occurrence of 
the episode. If the incident is described by a third 
person or if considerable time elapses before the re- 
cording, objectivity is reduced. 

6. The form of the anecdote should include a space for 
reporting the literal incident and for the reporter's 
interpretation of cause, effect or suggestion. This 
helps to reduce the common problem of confusing 
the actual incident with the reporter's opinion of what 
happened. 

7. The anecdote in itself is of little value. It is when 
several anecdotes from several reporters have been 
collected that the information takes on its most mean- 
ingful aspects. Even when the record is quite com- 
plete, the information should be studied and inter- 
preted with other information gained from other 
sources." 

A primary problem in the initiation of a program of anecdotal 
reporting is the form and size of the card or paper to be used 
for the report. If it does not provide for space to report the 
actual episode and also a space for the reporter's interpretation, 


1 Extracted from “The Anecdotal Record" by Raymond N. Hatch. The In- 
stitute of Counseling, Testing, and Guidance. Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 1950. 
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the result may be an episode which is difficult to interpret. The 
tendency of many individuals is to write into the same para- 
graph what they actually see along with many comments of 
personal attitudes. This leads to misinterpretation which re- 
duces the anecdote to a meaningless paragraph. To overcome 
this danger, it seems desirable to divide the reporting form into 
three major parts: the episode, the interpretation and the action 
and suggestions. These may be distributed over a half sheet of 
letter-size paper. The short form will encourage more individu- 
als to write reports; and if more space is needed, the back of the 
sheet may be used. 

Each of the three parts should include certain specific in- 
formation. The episode is a brief statement of the exact inci- 
dent. The interpretation is the writer’s expression of his opinion 
as to why it happened or other factors which he thinks are re- 
lated to the incident. The section for action and suggestions 
provides the writer with space for recommendations and a place 
to report what action he or other staff members took at the time. 
The most important section is the episode, but mich is to be 
gained from the information included in the other sections. Care 
needs to be exercised at the outset of the anecdotal program to 
see that the material which is being included in each section is 
in keeping with the purpose of that section. An exchange of 
reports among staff members for review and discussion is an 
excellent means of evaluating the first anecdotes. 


Examples 
= >= у 
Jane Warner 6B February 14, 1950 
Name Grade Date 


EPISODE: 
Jane volunteered to remain after school tonight to 
her arithmetic. 


INTERPRETATION: 
This is quite unusual for her. I think she is becoming quite con- 
scious of the need for social approval. 


ACTION AND SUGGESTIONS: 
Mary was asked if she would appreciate Jane’s hel 
quite pleased. Jane needs greater acceptance by th 


assist Mary with 


р, and she seemed 
е group. Since she 
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is an excellent pupil, she may obtain such acceptance through ac- 
tivities of this kind in other subjects. 
Mary Johns, Teacher 


Reporter 
= Re 
Wilbur White 5B April 20, 1950 
Name Grade Date 


EPISODE: 

While playing on the playground, the other children teased Wilbur 
to race them. He responded by swearing at them. He cried and 
wouldn’t answer me when I talked to him. 


INTERPRETATION: 

Because of Wilbur's excessive weight, he is unable to compete with 
the other children. Profanity seems to be his strongest defensive 
measure. 


ACTION AND SUGGESTIONS: 
I asked him why he swore. He did not answer but cried violently. 
Someone should help the group to see Wilbur’s good points and to 
quit teasing him. Also something should be found at which he could 
succeed. 

V. J. Olson, P. E. Teacher 


Reporter 
iG 
Richard Lewis Kindergarten April 18, 1950 
Name Grade Date 


EPISODE: 

During a fire drill today Richard became copfused and started to 
cry. He kept shouting, “Tm afraid, I'm afraid.” When I tried to 
console him, he stopped crying but complained of being cold. 


INTERPRETATION: 

Every time a loud sound occurs, he shows fear, insecurity, and ap- 
prehension. I believe Richard is hearing sounds that he has never 
heard before because of a recent tonsillectomy. 


ACTION AND SUGGESTIONS: 
I think Richard should take a test to determine frequency of hearing. 
Maxine Meyers, Kindergarten Teacher 
Reporter 
From each of these anecdotes, the guidance worker is able 
to note certain clues. The information must remain in the cate- 
gory of the clue since it is just one isolated incident written by 
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one observer. It becomes increasingly significant when added 
to other reports and interpreted with other information. If a 
series of anecdotes indicates a specific pattern of behavior, a 
more definite conclusion may be drawn. In spite of a pattern, 
however, it is always advisable to consider all available informa- 
tion when assisting a pupil to make a more satisfactory adjust- 
ment to his environment. 

Many environments may be altered for the benefit of a given 
child as the result of one anecdote. For example, if a classroom 
teacher were to follow the suggestion of the writer of Anecdote 
B, it might prove of immediate assistance in reducing the de- 
fiance of the pupil involved. If the nurse noted the problem 
of excess weight, steps might be taken to help the child toward 
a more normal weight. In any event, such action would prob- 
ably do little harm and should prove helpful to the pupil in 
providing an environment in which he would be happier and 
contented, Finding patterns of behavior, getting clues as to the 
cause of behavior problems, exchanging suggestions for helping 
a pupil to improve his adjustment are but a few of the con. 
tributions of obtaining information through the anecdote, 


Sociometric Testing 


All too often guidance workers, in their efforts to empha- 
size the individual, have been prone to overlook information 
about an individuals relationships with others. If the pupil 
appeared to be a deviate in his relations with others, an investi- 
gation was usually made; but too frequently no organized effort 
was made to obtain that kind of information about all pupils, 
Sociometric testing is a method by which such information may 
be obtained. 

Since the individual pupil does not function in 1501 
in an environment of other pupils, his adjustment 
his relations to others. If the guidance worker is 
pupil to improve his adjustment, it becomes obvi 
must have information about the pupil’s relations 
vironment. Such information may then be interpreted and evalu- 
ated with the pupil and plans made to correct any existin 
deficiencies. Steps may also be taken to alter those phases oí 


the environment which are considered least desirable in ]i ht 
of all factors. g 


ation but 
depends on 
to help the 
ous that he 
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Sociometric testing is the total procedure for estimating the 
patterns of friendship among the members of a group of indi- 
viduals. It consists of the techniques used in obtaining the in- 
formation and in the presentation of information for interpre- 
tation. The most common method of obtaining information is 
by the use of a sociometric questionnaire. The method used most 
frequently for presentation of the data collected is the socio- 
gram. The sociogram has been defined in many ways, but the 
definition proposed by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute seems 
to have general acceptance. They have defined the sociogram 
as “a chart of the interrelationships within a group.”? Other 
methods of presenting information may be used, but the graphic 
presentation of the sociogram is the most common method. 

Much information is to be obtained from the results of so- 
ciometric testing. The following examples illustrate the more 
common forms of information revealed in the presentation of 
sociometric data: 


The Leaders — those individuals who are recognized by the 
others as the ones to whom they would turn for leadership and 
assistance. 


The Isolates — those individuals who are not selected by oth- 
ers of the group as friends or leaders. 


The Mutual Choices — those individuals who may not be in- 
tegrated into the group but who depend one upon the other. 


The Cliques — those individuals who are isolated from the 
group into a type of island. 


The Rejectees — those individuals who are rejected by cer- 
tain members of the group. They can be identified if negative 
questions are asked on the questionnaire. 

Several issues are to be faced by the school staff in the im- 
plementation of sociometric testing. The first major decision to 
be made pertains to the form and context of the questionnaire. 
The questionnaire may include many questions or only those to 
be used in sociometric interpretation. It may include positive 
questions only or both positive and negative items. It may have 
questions about one kind of situation or several situations in 


? How to Construct a Sociogram, New York: Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. p. 1. 
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which pupils are in close association. Such issues must be re- 
solved by a discussion of the relative merits of all factors be- 
fore the first questionnaire is administered. 


Direct or Indirect Questionnaire 

The direct questionnaire includes only items which are used 
in plotting the sociogram, while the indirect questionnaire con- 
tains many other questions. The indirect method tends to camou- 
flage the directness of the questions which are personal and in- 
volve the use of names of other pupils. Because some pupils 
may become disturbed when asked only for choices of others in 
their group and because of the value of other information which 
may be gathered at the same time, it seems advisable to use the 
indirect approach. 


Positive or Negative Questions ‘ 
Positive and negative questions may be differentiated by ex- 
ample. A positive question might be, “Who are your best 
friends?" А negative question could be, “Who are the people 
you dislike most?” The former does not involve strong emo- 
tional motivation to select your best friends since such a selec- 
tion is complimentary to others in the group. The negative 
question is just the reverse and forces a pupil to declare a dis- 
like for other members of the group. Since it is usually desir- 
able to create a feeling of friendliness in the group and since 
the negative question tends to force a pupil to go on record as 
rejecting a given pupil or pupils, the author prefers only the 
positive questions. It must be recognized, however, that if the 
negative questions are omitted, it is impossible to identify the 
rejectees. The fact that a pupil is not selected as a friend does 
not insure that he is rejected since he may be selected 
vision is made for the inclusion of a long list of friends or ] 
Questions of One Situation or Several Situations 
The elementary-school boy or girl, like adu 
respects different features in different pupils. 
boy who admires the leadership ability of one 
ground might select another boy for a social 
still another to aid with his school work. A 
situations may give rise to friendship pattern 
opportunity for many different pupils to be rec 
Because of the values inherent in determining 
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terns, it would seem that the questionnaire should contain items 
which would permit the inclusion of names of individuals in sev- 
eral situations. The three situations which may be used in the 
elementary school are: social acceptance, leadership potential 
and scholastic assistance. The following example illustrates 
items of these situations: 


Example — Sociometric Questionnaire 
(Sociometric Items Noted by an Asterisk) 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


(Do your best to fill in all blanks; but if you do not have a name or 
suggestion for all blanks, go on to the next question.) 


1. Which of the games we play do you like the best? Name three 
in the order of your choice: 


d. 
2 


2. 


8. 


92, Name several pupils you think would make good chairmen for 
our May banquet: 
Т; 
2. 
8. 
4. 


8. Name three of our outside activities you like: 


1. 
2 


8. 


94. ТЕ you were giving a party, name four pupils you would like to 
invite: 
s 
2. 
3. 
4. 


5. On our proposed trip to Ham House this summer, what activities 
would you prefer: 
1; 
9, 
8. 
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6. Next fall we will elect officers. What officers are needed: 
1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 


97 If you were having trouble with your homework, which four 
pupils would you choose to help you: - 
1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 


8. List your favorite sports: 
Т: 
9, 
8. 


9. In judging the booklets we have made this year, which three did 
you think were the best: 

1. 

2. 

8. 

Once the questionnaire has been administered, the data must 
be summarized in a manner which will facilitate interpretation. 
A basic information or tabulation sheet is usually used for pur- 
poses of recording the various choices from the questionnaires, 
Most teachers have a duplicated roster of their students which 
may be used for the tabulation with minor alterations. Each 
student’s name should have a number before it as is common in 
the preparation of rosters. The number then becomes the means 
of identification during the recording. Lines should be drawn 
on the sheet to correspond to the type of information asked for 
on the questionnaire. For example, if both negative and posi- 
tive questions have been solicited provision must be made for 


both categories. With a roster prepared in this manner, the 
tabulation may proceed. 


The completed tabulation sheet which foll 
of a summary of questionnaires of twenty-nine 
tions were of three types and included lead. 
scholarship choices. It is to be noted that t 
each heading indicates that the pupil with tha 
ber has choser for that quality the person wl 


Ows is an example 
pupils. The ques- 
ership, social and 
he number under 
t identifying num- 
nose name appears 
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on the same line. For example, number II chose Davis for lead- 
ership, numbers 4 and 27 chose Davis for social reasons and num- 
bers 8 and 16 selected him as an individual to whom they would 
turn for scholastic assistance. 


TABULATION SHEET 


Name Leadership Social Scholarship 
Davis 
1 п (4)27 (зв) 
Deal 
2 
Doyle 


Dunning 


26:15:99 (13) 


2 18 9-16 
Dyer 
5 24-12 
Feeling 
6 3-28-10-16-14 3-10-16414) 3-5-18-10-15-(14) 


Gall 

7 © (9) 
Сода 6?) (5) 5 š 
Goodfellow 

9 ( 7 35-8 ( ди )11-22 


Giles 


3 

Hartk -13-10-19-23 
сам 23 ($1925 © 

Hartman 

15 CO 28 


Hazel 4-2-1-12-11-15 
Зай 20-19-18-22-25 4-1-29-22 


Note — Circled numbers indicate mutual choices іп one area. 
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Name Leadership Social Scholarship 

Hemmingway 

18 26-8-18 26413). 10-19) з6-8(5)62) 

Herholz si 

19 28-15 28-15-(18) 

Hewitt 

20 7-11-22 (9) 21 (9). 21-97 

Hipps 

21 

Hosie 


10-9 (18) 24-(8) 


Note — Circled numbers indicate mutual choices іп one area. 


The guidance worker may interpret the information directly 
from the tabulation sheet without further presentation. It is 
possible to observe much pertinent information from the basic 
tabulation of data. Such facts as the identification of leaders 
mutual choices, cliques and those pupils who have not been 224. 
lected may be obtained directly from the tally of questionnaires 
For the busy teacher who may wish to administer a sociometric 
questionnaire several times during the year to see if remedial 
activities have been effective, this may be a satisfactory point at 
which to stop the presentation. 3 

The next step in the presentation of sociometric data is u 
ally some form of sociogram. Many different methods јан 
been proposed for this purpose ranging from a single one-ch ave 
graph to a complex series of lines, symbols and colors Th Е 
cision as to the degree of profoundness of the sociogram ped 
with the individual preparing the graphic portrayal. Since sina 
classroom teachers are more concerned with the basic inf most 
tion than with the preparation of an artistic masterpiece, it would 
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seem that a simple portrayal would be desirable. The sample 
graph included here is an illustration of a simple sociogram. 
The basic data is to be found on the tabulation sheet under the 
heading of “Leadership.” 

The chief advantage of the sociogram to the elementary- 
school teacher is that it gives a graphic picture of the relation- 
ships of the pupils of the room. If it is necessary to refer to 
the data at a later time or if it is to be shown to other staff mem- 
bers, it is possible to obtain the primary facts at a glance. 


SOCIOGRAM 


Choices -> Mutual Choices ққ 
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The Role of Standardized Tests 

At one stage in the early development of the field of guid- 
ance a testing program was frequently thought of as the guid- 
ance program. Gradually testing played a less important role 
until today it is considered only as one of the many methods 
of collecting information about pupils. When it is noted that 
the collection of pupil information is but one part of one of 
the five major guidance services, it can be readily seen that the 
role of testing is a minor one in a program of guidance services. 
In spite of this trend, however, the contribution made by test- 
ing is a vital and necessary part to the functioning of a suc- 
cessful guidance program. қ 

The exact role of standardized tests іп the elementary school 
has been a point of some contention for several decades. Few 
authors in the field of guidance have identified the role of tests 
in the elementary school but speak of testing in the entire school 
system. The Department of Education of Ontario, Canada, 
has this to say about the role of testing at this level: "Testing in 
the elementary school should relate chiefly to learning ability 
and mastery of the basic skills of reading and arithmetic. Very 
little is gained by using interest, personality, or aptitude tests 
with elementary school students. The Division of Research 
and Guidance of the Los Angeles County Schools? recognizes 
five major areas of testing, but in discussing the uses of tests 
tends to emphasize the intelligence and achievement areas, 

Writers in the area of educational measurement usually sug- 
gest tests of intelligence, personality, diagnosis, aptitude and 
achievement. The reader may have noted writings which spoke 
of tests of intelligence as a type of aptitude test and the com- 
mon practice of grouping diagnostic and achievement tests into 
one area. The various points of view have resulted jn some 
confusion for the user of tests in guidance work. It would seem 
that the choice of areas of testing in the elementary school 
should be predicated on one major criterion, that of the need 
for certain information to aid in the adjustment of the pupil 
If such a criterion is used, the use of tests of mental ability and 


а Guidance in the Elementary School. Ontario, Canada: Department 5 
| ~ Bulletin No. D777, May, 1949. of Edu. 

5 Guidance Handbook for Elementary Schools. Los Angeles: California а 
Bureau, 1948, pp. 33-40. 8 
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of diagnosis is basic to understanding an individual. Tests of 
certain aptitudes may have a role, but present instruments are 
probably not sufficiently useful to be of much assistance to the 
guidance worker in the elementary school. ; 

The testing field is a professional field in itself. It includes 
the construction of test items and their compilation into tests. 
It covers the methods of arriving at normative data and how 
to interpret that data. Many volumes have been written which 
describe this work in detail Such information is extremely 
helpful to the guidance worker, but the primary concern of the 
guidance staff is in the interpretation of the data. It is toward 
this end that the following material has been written. If the 
reader wishes to add to these brief comments, additional read- 
ing references should prove most helpful. 


What Is Measured? 


Of the many techniques used in the collection of information 
about pupils mentioned thus far, tests are the most objective. 
Yet in spite of this objectivity, faulty interpretation of test re- 
sults has led to much misunderstanding and misinformation. The 
tendency of staff members to “read into" a test score more than 
one should expect occurs all too frequently. The guidance work- 
er has the obligation to interpret test information within the 
limits of its demonstrated usefulness and to help all staff mem- 
bers to see the information in a similar light. 

Tests may be divided into many different classifications. 
Traxler? has suggested three broad classes: aptitude tests, achieve- 
ment tests and tests of personal qualities. The first two of these 
seem to have the greatest significance in the elementary school 
and need to be understood by the guidance worker before spe- 
cific tests are examined or used. 

Publishers of standardized tests usually provide the guid- 
ance worker with a manual of directions for test administration 
and interpretation. The administrative directions are ordinarily 
quite understandable, but frequently the interpretative material 
utilizes terms which are misinterpreted by the test user. The 
meanings of certain norms are excellent examples of terms which 


6 Traxler, Arthur E. Techniques of Guidance. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1945, p. 42. 
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may be misunderstood. Most test manuals offer tables of norms 
so that the test user may convert the raw scores made on the 
test to a norm for comparative interpretation. Interpreting the 
norms in the proper manner is the most important aspect of the 
entire process of measurement. A recognition of the particular 
significance of a given norm tends to prevent improper inter- 
pretation of test results. Raw test results in the elementary 
school are usually converted to one or more of the following 
norms: (1) age norm, (2) grade norm, (8) percentile norm, (4) the 
intelligence quotient or (5) mental age. The age norm is the 
assigned value, in terms of chronological years, which repre- 
sents an average performance for pupils of a given age. The 
grade norm is a value of average performance on a standardized 
test for pupils of a given grade. To understand percentile norms, 
it is necessary to identify the meaning of percentile. When a 
distribution of scores is divided into one hundred equal parts, 
each part is referred to as a percentile. The percentile norm 
is then a value representing percentile ranks of scores on stand- 
ardized tests for certain subjects or content. The fourth com- 
mon type is the І.О. which is the ratio between mental age and 
chronological age. The mental age is the mental ability of a 
child expressed in terms of the chronological age of which his 
mental ability is typical. Interpretation of test results implies 
an obligation to use the norms in terms of their limits, each one 
having a particular significance to the test user, 


Interpreting Aptitude Test Results 


Although many definitions are to be found for the term 
aptitude, it may be thought of as a set of qualities, identifiable 
in an individual, which are indicative of his probable success in 
acquiring some skill or knowledge. A further explanation is 
that it is an estimate of an individual’s potentialities for the fu- 
ture, based on present conditions. Thus estimating an aptitude 
would consist of the selection of a present set of factors which 
would correlate positively with success in the future. The de- 
gree of correlation must of necessity remain relative, with the 
goal being as high a correlation as is possible to obtain, 

The guidance worker is sometimes prone to interpret the re- 
sults of an aptitude test as if it were a precise measure of an 
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individual’s innate qualities. Such a test, although experiment- 
ally desirable, is not now available in pure form. All of our 
present measures, to some degree, include factors which have 
been influenced by the experiences of the testee or are them- 
selves direct questions based on training. Many items reflect 
the innate qualities of an individual as well as the training 
he has received, making it virtually impossible to compare in 
quantitative terms the source of information being measured. 
To interpret an aptitude test score in any other light is to do an 
injustice to the pupil as well as to the test maker. 

Aptitudes are usually divided into two major classifications 
by the school guidance worker. The two groups sometimes have 
slightly different titles, but the most common titles are scholastic 
aptitude and special aptitude. The term scholastic aptitude tests 
has developed from the less descriptive term intelligence tests. 
Froehlich and Benson? have explained this very well in discuss- 
ing the role of tests in guidance work. The term special apti- 
tude test is used to describe the entire group of tests which have 
been developed to estimate potential success in such areas as 
nursing, engineering, dexterity and many others. 


1. Scholastic Aptitude 

The chief aptitude to be measured in the elementary school 
is scholastic aptitude, or one's potential ability to do school work. 
Most of the group tests have been validated on this basis. The 
term most commonly used, that of intelligence tests, has given 
rise to many malpractices of interpretation and general test use. 
The scores made on such tests usually reflect one's potential 
ability to do many different things, but research to determine 
their validity is usually done in terms .оЁ prediction of success 
in academic endeavors. The norms of the pencil and paper test 
should prove most helpful to the guidance worker if he inter- 
prets the results as an estimate of one's potential ability to 
achieve in school work as we now think of such work. 

Several different types of norms are used to express a pupil's 
scholastic aptitude. The most common are percentile, mental 
age and intelligence quotient. A pupil might have a percentile 


7 Froehlich, Clifford P. and Benson, Arthur L. Guidance Testing. Chicago 
Science Research Associates, 1948, pp. 11-46. 
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rank of 50 on a given test, which indicates that he has done as 
well or better than 50 per cent of those pupils whose scores were 
used in establishing norms for that particular test. The same 
pupil may have a mental age of eleven years, which indicates 
that he has a mental ability comparable to the average eleven- 
year old used in establishing the test norms for that test. If the 
intelligence quotient is the type of norm used, the same pupil 
may have an 1.0. of 100, which indicates that he has an average 
scholastic aptitude as predicted by the test. 

Such norms are expressed in numbers which would seem to 
lend themselves to literal interpretation of the exact numbers. 
For example, the guidance worker may note an І.О. of 104 for 
John and 107 for Mary and conclude that Mary has the higher 
scholastic aptitude. Later tests or other administrations of the 
same test may reverse this order, which gives rise to serious 
doubt as to the advisability of interpreting test data in exact 
numbers. It would therefore, appear that it is more desirable 
to interpret such numbers in relative terms, such as: 1.Q.’s of 
65-85, below average; 86-94, low average; 95-105, average; 106- 
115, high average; and 116-up, above average. This approach 
has limitations, but it prevents the guidance worker from be- 
coming number conscious when the numbers are relative. esti- 
mates and subject to some variation. 

If the I.Q. is the common norm in a given school, it is usually 
advisable to review the normal distribution of 1.Q.’s with the 
entire staff. This tends to aid all staff members to judge their 
particular group in relationship with an average group of pupils 
rather than to compare one pupil with another in a small group. 
The small group may be highly “skewed” toward the top or bot- 
tom of the scale which will distort the true potential of the 
pupils being observed. A discussion of the normal distribution 
(see Figure IT) should help the classroom teacher plan activities 
which will be in keeping with the scholastic aptitude of each 
pupil. 

Accuracy in the measurement of scholastic aptitude is im- 
proved with the addition of the results of several tests. No 
doubt, there is a point of diminishing return, but the results of 
the second test when averaged with the results of the first test 
give stability to the estimate. If the results of the two tests are 
generally alike, it may be logical to assume that the pupil's 
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Normal Distribution of Intelligence 
(Approximate Per Cent Expected in Each Group) 


70 85 115 130 


Intelligence Quotients 


Figure II 


scholastic aptitude has been estimated within the limits of rela- 
tive numbers. A third test, if it confirms the results of the first 
two, adds additional weight to this assumption. The value of 
further tests for additional confirmation might well be ques- 
tioned, but the caution to the guidance worker is never to place 
much confidence in a single test result. 

Frequently the guidance worker will want a confirming test 
of a given scholastic aptitude result. The second test may be 
a pencil and paper group test or it may be an individual test. 
If a staff member has had clinical training in the use of one of 
the individual tests, a more valid score may be obtained by 
this means. 

Every effort should be made to limit the number of indi- 
vidual tests to those individuals in the greatest need of this type 
of testing since the individual test is a time-consuming instru- 
ment. The two most common individual tests are the Stanford- 
Binet Test and a new elementary form of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
examination. It seems desirable to point out that the individual 
tests should never be administered by an untrained individual 
or the results are likely to be far less reliable than those derived 
from the pencil and paper tests. 
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In recent years scholastic aptitude tests have been developed 
which yield more than one measure. Measurement of separate 
aptitudes is especially advantageous to the guidance worker since 
it tends to be more diagnostic. The most common type of test 
of this kind is the two-axis test which offers three types of 
norms: verbal, non-verbal and total intelligence quotient or men- 
tal age. Slight variations of the two-axis tests are available, 
but they all serve to identify two kinds of aptitudes, those which 
depend on linguistic qualities and those which are related to 
quantitative or other factors. Other tests have added other 
factors which research indicates as being fairly independent 
estimates of different aptitudes. Interpreting the results of 
aptitude tests of this kind entails careful recognition of each 
of the component scores and its significance in understanding 
a given pupil. 


2. Special Aptitudes 


The tests of special aptitudes are measures of a pupil’s po- 
tential for a specific field of activity or work. Since the ele- 
mentary-school pupil is faced with the problem of mastering the 
basic skills prior to the selection of an independent course of 
study, this type of test has little value in the elementary school. 
Another significant factor is that few tests of this type have been 
prepared which may be administered to the youngster of ele- 
mentary-school age. The decision as to the use of such tests 
will depend on the recognition of a definite need for this type 
of information in a given school. For example, it may be ad- 
visable to administer such tests in the sixth grade if the infor- 
mation is needed in the selection of meaningful activities for 
the student during his first year in the junior high school. A 
careful analysis of the need for specific information on specific 
aptitudes should precede the adoption of tests of special apti- 
tudes. 

Most activities and fields of work require more training than 
that given in the elementary school. Because of this fact, the 
guidance worker may find that scholastic aptitude tests will 
prove sufficiently satisfactory in estimating aptitudes of the ele- 
mentary-school pupil. In any event, scholastic aptitude norms 
should be the base upon which special aptitude norms 
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tary-school age would then be based on his ability to profit from 
further training required by a specific field of work or activity. 
Other information may add much to a better understanding of 
the pupil’s potentialities, but under no circumstances should the 
factor of scholastic aptitude be ignored if more training is re- 
quired. 


Interpreting Achievement Test Results 


Standardized achievement tests play a vital role in the ele- 
mentary-school guidance program. They offer the following in- 
formation, which is very helpful in understanding the pupil: 

1. They indicate strengths and weaknesses in subject 
areas as well as components of a given subject. 

2, They serve as a means of comparing local results with 
norms of a much larger group. 

8. They may point out strengths and weaknesses in the 
basic study skills. 

4, They may indicate ability, or the lack of it, to put in- 
dependent subject information into a total meaning- 
ful pattern. 

Oftentimes the results of achievement tests have been used 
far beyond the limits for which they were constructed. The 
chief misuse has been in the interpretation of the scores as the 
only criteria of accomplishment of a pupil or of a group. The 
scores were then used as a means of determining promotion 
or to evaluate a teacher's degree of success. In either case, the 
test results were misinterpreted. The test items which go into the 
construction of a given test are usually validated with a cross- 
sectional group of pupils from a representative sample of the 
nation. The resulting norms are but a reflection of the infor- 
mation or skill of the average of pupils which were sampled. 
They may or may not reflect the content considered impor- 
tant in a given school or community. It is to be expected that 
the subject content for all communities is somewhat similar, but 
it would seem highly ridiculous to expect exactly the same ma- 
terial for all pupils if we are to meet the individual needs of 
every pupil. To promote or retard youngsters or to evaluate 
teaching with this one criterion is to say that all teaching should 
cover exactly the same material. 
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Planning the Testing Program 

The many tests that have been ordered but never used, used 
but not scored, scored but not interpreted, have given rise to a 
serious question as to the best method of planning a testing pro- 
gram. Much writing has been devoted to the criteria to be used 
for this purpose. It may be that such criteria have tended to 
seem too profound for the school staff with the result that the 
basic principles of test selection have been ignored. Regard- 
less of the cause, it seems quite unfortunate that staff time and 
money are used with the value of the tests being lost because of 
inappropriate selection and use. 

Many lists of criteria have been suggested for test selection. 
The list below should prove helpful to the guidance staff in the 
selection of a given test or of an entire testing program. The 
steps are listed in the chronological order of analysis and should 
prove most valuable if the analysis proceeds in that order. 

A test program is developed for a given situation which 
makes it inadvisable to “transplant” that program to another 
school situation. Because of the desire to develop a program 
to meet the needs of a certain school and because there are 
many tests available, it becomes necessary to narrow the pos- 
sible tests to the one or ones to be used. A step-by-step analysis 
can be of great assistance for this purpose. 

Step One—Identify a real need and use for the information to 
be obtained by testing. 


Step Two-Select tests which are most likely to measure what 
is intended to be measured. 


Step Three—Review the available tests and choose the ones which 
consistently produce similar results under similar conditions, 


Step Four—Choose from the remaining choices those tests which 
are easy to administer and interpret. 


Step Five—If a choice must still be made, the decision may rest 
on the criterion of cost. 


Step Six—Compare test results with criteria related to the need 
or use for testing to determine value of test. 
The school staff that reviews and plans a testing program 
according to the plan given above should find a use for all of 
the test information. The problem of what is needed and how 
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First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TESTING PROGRAM 


Time of 
Administration 


End of year 


First six weeks 


Second month 


Second month 


Second month 


Use 
To aid in determining reading groups 


To check scholastic aptitude 


To determine reading difficulties 


To confirm scholastic aptitude. 


To analyze the status of pupils in 
reading, arithmetic, language skills 


Name of Test 
Lee-Clark Reading Readiness 


Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence 
Test 


Los Angeles Elementary Read- 
ing Test 


*New California Short Form 
Test of Mental Maturity 


Progressive Achievement Tests 


“Тһе Stanford-Binet individual test will be administered by the Guidance Department upon request. 
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to use it is determined before a test is ordered. This stimulates 
faculty use of test information and improves upon the proper 
interpretation of the resulting data. 


1. A Sample Program 

Suggesting a testing program is extremely hazardous because 
it gives a connotation of the ideal testing program. To suggest 
a plan that fits every school is impossible since the only ideal 
testing program is the one which has been devised to meet the 
needs of a given grade or school. In spite of the inherent 
dangers, a program which has been set up for an elementary 
school is included here. At the request of the administrators of 
the school system, the program is not identified. 


Elementary School Testing Program 
(see preceding page) 


Although one school has found that this testing program 
meets its needs, later developments may change the tests be- 
ing used. The addition of a test of vision in the early elemen- 
tary years would seem advisable. The results of a music apti- 
tude test in the sixth grade should prove quite helpful to the 
music instructors at the beginning of the junior high school, 
Many other questions may be raised about this program or any 
other testing program which meets the needs of a particular 
school. А careful analysis of the real needs should assist the 
guidance staff to arrive at an appropriate testing program. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 
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cago: Science Research Associates, 1948, 

Guidance Handbook for the Elementary Schools. 
fornia Test Bureau, 1948. 

How to Construct a Sociogram. New York: Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1947. 


Traxler, Arthur E. Techniques of Guidance. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1945. 


Super, Donald E. Appraising Vocational Fitness. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1949. 


Los Angeles: Cali- 
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PART C—PUPIL-INFORMATION RECORDS 


Collecting information by the many available methods is 
vital to the guidance program. Recording the information into 
a workable record, so that the information from the various 
sources may give a more revealing picture of each pupil, is a 
necessity. Interpreting the significant factors from the record 
in a meaningful way is the “punch” which makes the pupil-in- 
ventory service a reality and not a mass of words, numbers or 
other symbols. 


Two Kinds of Information 

As the schools of America changed from the ungraded type 
of school to our present type, record keeping of pupil informa- 
tion came into being. Pupil records were introduced to meet 
the demands of the graded school and the requirements of the 
compulsory school laws. Because of the purposes of the early 
records, the information included such facts as attendance, sub- 
jects studied, promotions, retardations and other information of 
an administrative nature. The adminsitrative record still has a 
place in the school, but it adds little to the pupil-inventory 
service. 

In the past thirty years leaders of educational practice have 
promoted a new type of record keeping. The new approach has 
been designed to serve a personnel function — that of helping the 
individual pupil in the improvement of his adjustment. The new 
type of record has been called by various names, but the most 
common title has been the cumulative record. It is planned to 
include pertinent information about each pupil and usually pro- 
vides space for all of the information considered vital to the 
pupil-inventory service. 

In many schools today the concept of two kinds of informa- 
tion or records is recognized, but in many others both kinds of 
information are classified under the broad title of pupil infor- 
mation. Many problems grow out of the broader interpretation. 
Some of the following problems are illustrative: 


1. Much contention is to be found over the housing of the 
record. The administrative staff is responsible for the safekeep- 
ing of the administrative information and may insist on housing 
it in a fireproof vault in the central office. The guidance worker 
is aware of the need to have the personnel information in close 
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proximity to the individuals who will use it while working with 
boys and girls. Both objectives seem valid, but keeping the two 
kinds of information in the same record tends to prevent the ad- 
ministrative or guidance staffs from fulfilling their obligations. 
Recognition of two kinds of information and the setting up of a 
record-keeping system to handle it will reduce staff contention, 


2. Keeping the two kinds of information in the same record 
increases the clerical work of the teaching staff. Recording the 
class marks and attendance record in the cumulative record each 
marking period adds more work to the teacher's duties but offers 
little to the content of the cumulative record. Such information 
is necessary for administrative purposes, but a semester aver- 


age or total is usually all that needs to be added to the cumula- 
tive record. 


8. Pupil personnel records may be nothing more than ad- 
ministrative facts if the two purposes are not recognized. К 
provision is made to keep the purposes of pupil information 
clearly defined, the danger of becoming satisfied with only the 
administrative data should be removed. The personnel infor- 
mation would be conspicuous by its absence. 


4. In the larger school systems the special school services 
have detailed forms for information. This type of information 
is of primary value to that particular service but is neither un- 
derstood nor of much value to the average staff member. If the 
school staff attempts to include space in the cumulative record 
for all of the points of the administrative form of all special 
services, the resulting record will be cumbersome and of doubt- 
ful value. А plan which will permit the special services to add 
to the cumulative record only that information about a pupil 
which has a direct bearing on his adjustment would seem ad- 
visable. 

Many other problems grow out of the lack of recognition of 
the two kinds of information. The acceptance of the differ- 
ences may be all that is necessary in the small or one-room school 
but in the larger systems it will usually require a separate record. 
The administrative record should be a simple form which may 
be maintained by the clerical staff and require a minimum of 
space for storage. The cumulative record may then be devel. 
oped to meet the objectives of a personnel record. The two 
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records should prove most helpful to the school faced with the 
problems of keeping pupil information. 


Characteristics of the Administrative Record 
Most states require the school administrator to maintain a 
record of each child enrolled. The allocation or appropriation 
of state funds may be predicated on the presence of such rec- 
ords. The pupil information which is usually required for this 
purpose includes the following: 


1. Name, age, birth date 
2. Date of entry into the school 
8. Record of attendance 


4. Record of achievement 
Various other facts may be required, but these data are usually 
sufficient for the administrative purposes of the state school 
system. 

The school administrator, interested in operating the school 
in a businesslike manner, should maintain an administrative rec- 
ord of each pupil regardless of the stipulations of the state de- 
partment of education. Maintenance of such a record involves 
two major aspects, the clerical work and the protection of the 
record. A form which provides space for the basic information 
requires a minimum of space, may be kept in fireproof storage 
and is easy to use would seem to be the most desirable. The 
form in Figure III is an example of this type of record form. 


Characteristics of the Cumulative Record 
The cumulative record should be developed with some very 
definite objectives in mind. The following characteristics are 
usually considered as the minimum essentials of a good cumu- 
lative record: 


1. It should show chronological growth and development. 


2. It should contain space for all information considered 
pertinent to a better understanding of a pupil. 


3. It should be organized so as to provide for a continuous 
recording of data about the pupil from kindergarten through the 
secondary school. 
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4, Major content should be organized so as to permit a 


minimum of recording if categories can be provided for check- 
ing the appropriate data. 

5. Space should be provided for the inclusion of autobi- 
ographies and anecdotes. 


6. The form should provide space for test data and other 
information peculiar to a given school. 


1. Some Administrative Problems 

Once the purpose of the cumulative record has been estab- 
lished, the first problem of where the record is to be housed 
becomes very simple. If the record is to be of assistance to the 
pupil, it must be kept where it will be maintained and used. 
Since the elementary-school teacher spends a large per cent of 
the day with a certain group of pupils, it seems logical that this 
teacher would be the person to add new data and use that which 
is now available. In light of this, there should be little argu- 
ment against the filing of the cumulative record in the ele- 
mentary-school classroom. 

A certain group of educators has advocated a culumative rec- 
ord which could be maintained by the pupil. The arguments 
presented to support this theory, among others, are that it would 
save the teacher time and help the pupil to understand himself. 
Certainly these are worth-while objectives, but it becomes a 
problem of the lesser of two evils. Even the better elementary- 
school youngsters would hardly be trained to make entries before 
the fourth or fifth grades. Then the problem of legibility of 
entries may be such that the value of the information is lost. 
The meaning of an entry should be explained to pupils so that 
no misunderstandings may develop. Such a practice is hazard- 
ous with older pupils since they may misunderstand the mean- 
ing, but it would seem doubly dangerous if placed in the hands 
of the elementary-school child. This problem may be discussed 
pro and con at considerable length, but the maintenance of the 
cumulative record by pupils in the elementary school seems 
undesirable. 

The proper time to start the record is sometimes a problem. 
Since it is the focal point of all information, it would seem that 
it should start when the pupil enters school. A good technique 
is to develop the parent or pupil questionnaire with the cumu- 
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lative record data as a background. This makes it possible to 
record information directly from the questionnaire to the cumu- 
lative record. This method should apply to beginning kinder- 
garten children as well as transfer pupils. 

What to do with the cumulative record when a pupil trans- 
fers to another school is sometimes an administrative issue. The 
record is started to be of assistance to the improved adjustment 
of the pupil. Obviously then, it should go with him to the new 
school so that the most helpful educational experiences might 
be planned for the child from the day that he enters the new 
school. Other conditions, however, sometimes make this prac- 
tice of questionable value. The most desirable answer to this 
problem would be for a county, city or state to pass a ruling 
making it mandatory to send the record with the pupil if he 
transfers to another school of the same county, city or state; if he 
leaves the administrative unit, the record is retained in antici- 
pation of his return. The record might be housed in a central 
office of the unit in the event he returns to some other school 
of the same unit. 


2. The Cumulative Record Form 


Many different cumulative record forms have been developed 
in recent years. Several excellent forms are available from com- 
mercial agencies. Several states have adopted a standard state 
form. Almost all of the larger cities have a cumulative record 
for use in that particular system. Each form has its special 
merits, but most of them follow a common pattern. The pri- 
mary limitation of most standardized forms is that space for the 
particular needs of a given school is lacking. Developing a rec- 
ord to satisfy every school would seem to be an impossibility, 
Space should be provided, however, on any form to permit some 
adaptations to the needs of a particular school or grade. 


Single or Multiple Forms 


The cumulative records in use in the schools t 
from the single folder type to a folder хат жалы 4 "s 
of loose sheets. Evaluating the various forms is very difficult 
The decision as to what is the best form should probably be 
based on the following criteria: ne 
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The breadth of significant information 
The growth pattern presented 


The ease of maintenance 


њо юн 


. The ease of interpretation. 

The first two criteria act as a counterbalance to the last two and 
vice versa. Such a set of criteria should prevent an administra- 
tive monstrosity and, at the same time, insure sufficient cover- 
age of significant data. 

The various cumulative record forms may be classified into 
four major groups or types. The simplest form is the plain 
folder or envelope which serves as a container for various sheets 
of pupil information. The only identifying information on the 
container is the pupil’s name. Such a record is easy to admin- 
ister but is deficient in terms of the other criteria of evaluation. 
It may be thought of as a collecting point of information with 
little more to add to the pupil-inventory service. 

The second common type of record is the printed folder. It 
is usually of file size with the space on all four sides assigned 
to certain information. The folders may be filed upright in a 
file drawer, and information for which no space is provided may 
be dropped into the folder. This type would seem much better 
than the first one mentioned since it usually provides for a 
sampling of all information in a consistent pattern for interpre- 
tation. The chief deficiencies of this type are the limitations of 
space for all information and the resulting problem of accumu- 
lating a mass of information in the folder which is hard to in- 
terpret and makes the folder difficult to administer. Another 
limitation is that most of the folders, in an effort to include all 
pertinent data, utilize all available space which limits the form 
for local adaptations. 

A third type of record has been developed to overcome the 
problems inherent in the use of the second type. It consists of 
a folder with some basic information to be entered on the folder 
itself and a series of printed cards to be completed for insertion 
into the folder. This would seem to be the most desirable for 
the elementary school since the folder permits greater flexibility 
and the one insert card may be devised for the pupil’s years in 
the elementary school. The problem of keeping the inserts to a 
minimum and yet providing flexibility, breadth of information 
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and ease of interpretation must be answered before this type 
is most effective. This is the type suggested later in this unit. 
The fourth type of cumulative record is the most elaborate of 


the four types. It consists of a record form plus a separate file ‘ 


of loose sheets, parent notes, samples of work, the comments of 
all teachers and other information considered important in a 
given school. To make this a workable plan, the teaching or 
clerical staff must accept the responsibility for considerable cler- 
ical work if the information is to be recorded in a meaningful 
manner. In addition to the actual work of recording, it must be 
recognized that the individuals responsible for the work must 
be trained for the task or the significance of the data may be 
lost. A school staff willing to accept such a responsibility should 
find this type extremely helpful in working with pupils. 


Sample Forms 


The school staff may wish to obtain one of the many cumula- 
tive record forms now available from commercial publishers. It 
may choose to review the record forms in use in other schools 


A CUMULATIVE FOLDER 
End View 


Name and Picture 


Facings may be used for: Em- 
ployment record, identifying 
data, or information particu- 


Pocket for: 


N 
Autobiographies, Anecdotes \ 
Case Reports. 


Pocket for: 
Elementary, junior high 
school, senior high school 
insert cards. 


FIGURE IV 
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and then develop a record plan for that particular school. Re- 
gardless of the form adopted, it should follow the basic criteria 
mentioned earlier. The forms mentioned here are included for 
consideration as a possible type of record form. 

Exterior facings of the folder permit considerable flexibility 
for use at the local level. Such information as personal identi- 
fication, pre-school experiences, home environment and employ- 
ment record may be recorded in this space. 

Figure V illustrates the form which may be used on the ex- 
terior facing of one side of the folder. Blank space may be pro- 
vided on the opposite side for significant pre-school experiences 
and the work record of the secondary school. 


The Insert Cards 


The insert cards may be made for the three major levels of 
our present school organization: elementary, junior and senior 
high school. Each card may be adapted to the kinds of infor- 
mation of most importance at that level. The three cards may 
vary in color and in size so as to facilitate recognition and the 
administration of the record. If the three-card plan is used, it 
is desirable to plan the content of the three cards to permit the 
guidance worker of the secondary school to follow the develop- 
ment of a given pupil by placing the cards side by side. If the 
cards are planned independently by workers at the various levels, 
it is extremely difficult to observe the growth pattern since the 
information will be scattered over various parts of the cards. 

The content of the insert card for the elementary school may 
vary considerably, but certain information would seem to be 
obvious. The test information, the record of achievement, health 
data, aptitudes and activities would seem to be the minimum 
for such а card. There is probably no “best” way of organizing 
the card for this purpose, but the outline in Figure VI should 
prove satisfactory for one side of the card. The back of the 
card may be used for teachers’ comments, or it may be devoted 
to a check list of behavior factors. Such factors, with appro- 
priate subdivisions, may be used: responsibility, creativeness, 
influence, adjustability, stability, purpose and relations with 
others. Such a check list reduces the time necessary to com- 
plete the form but tends to limit the recorder by holding the 
report to only the items suggested. 
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Interpreting the Data 


The underlying purpose behind the entire pupil-inventory 
service of the guidance program is to assist each pupil to under- 
stand himself and to be understood as an individual. Thus the 
information which is collected and recorded can be of little value 
unless it is interpreted for the benefit of the pupil. Interpreta- 
tion may be by the teacher for her own information, it may be 
to the pupil or his parents, it may be to other staff members or 
it may include all of the above. Regardless of the scope of the 
interpretation, certain fundamental concepts should undergird 
the interpretation. The following are a few of the most im- 
portant: 


1. Interpretation should be based on all verified infor- 
mation. 


Lo 


Interpretation. should start with the complimentary 
factors and move to the less complimentary. 


8. Uncomplimentary factors should not be mentioned un- 
less they have been substantiated by sufficient data to 
indicate a definite pattern. 


4. Exact numbers are frequently dangerous; relative terms 
may be more desirable. 


5. The information serves as a basis for the discussion of 
future action. 


6. The information never sets exact limits for an indi- 
vidual but offers clues as to the probable capabilities 
of the pupil. 


7. Interpreting the cumulative record is hazardous unless 
it includes information in all of the significant areas 
of pupil information. 
8. Interpretation is "pupil-centered" since the information 
is peculiar to one individual and must be interpreted 
as one record. This makes it virtually impossible to 
set down specific information to be obtained from all 
records. Suggestions as to the possible uses of data 
would seem appropriate. 
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A large number of general uses may be made of the informa- 
tion found in the cumulative record. Some of the general uses 


are: 


to 


10. 


May be used by the teacher at the beginning of the 
school year to enable her to plan a realistic program 
for all pupils. 

Remedial activities may start early in the year thus 
making it possible for the child with certain weak- 
nesses to obtain maximum help in correcting his short- 
comings. 


The child with high potential ability may be identified 
and work planned to prevent aimless drifting into 
habits of poor study. 


The teacher may wish to divide the class into homo- 
geneous groupings for instructional purposes. The 
cumulative data should furnish information which 
would make the groupings more effective. 


The cumulative information should be the basis for 
parent conferences. 


Special talents may be noted when it is possible to 
utilize that particular talent for the benefit of all 
concerned. 


The cumulative data is the core for the development 
of a case study. 

The information may be reviewed with the pupil and 
parent relative to the advisability of certain course 
electives in the junior high school. 


Data for the scattergram to determine the underachiev- 
er and the overachiever may be obtained from the 


record. 


Clues from the history of the individual may be gath- 
ered which may point out possible causes of malad- 


justment. 
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Much more could be written about the interpretation and 
use of cumulative data, but it would seem that any elementary 
teacher could find many additional uses for the information 
once it had been collected. If today’s teachers keep in mind 
the need to interpret the information on an individual basis, the 
inherent value of understanding the individual as an individual 
and the merit of reviewing all information, it may be assumed 
that the school experiences of millions of boys and girls will 
be far more effective. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Dunsmoor, C. С. and Miller, Leonard M. Principles and Methods of 


Guidance for Teachers. Scranton: International Textbook Co., 
1949. 


Handbook of Cumulative Records. А Report of the National Com- 
mittee on Cumulative Records. Washington, D. C.: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Bulletin, 
1944, No. 5. 


Kennedy, Emery С., ed. Problems in Individual Analysis. Pitts- 
burg, Kansas: Kansas State Teachers Bulletin. Vol. 4T, No. 7, 1951. 


Traxler, Arthur E. How to Use Cumulative Records. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1947. 


UNIT THREE 
The Informational Service 


Many of the frustrations of the elementary-school child can 
be traced directly to the omission of some vital bit of informa- 
tion. The insecurity of a large number of youngsters of this 
age is due, in part at least, to a lack of information. The un- 
realistic plans of the junior-high-school pupil may often be at- 
tributed to the small amount of information given him in the 
elementary school. Insecurity, frustrations, unrealistic planning, 
and fruitless activity, because of a lack of information, are dam- 
aging obstacles in the educational progress of the pupil. They 
are obstructions which may be removed with relative ease by 
providing each pupil with those facts he needs and deserves. 
The school has the obligation to present this kind of information. 
To accomplish this, the informational service must be imple- 
mented. It is a service which offers to all pupils information 
not common to the conventional instructional function, infor- 
mation that will aid them in improving their adjustments. 

The informational service consists of three phases — occupa- 
tional, educational and orientation. They are closely related and 
may often be offered at the same time but may be distinguished 
by the emphasis placed on certain kinds of information. The 
occupational phase is concerned with information about the 
world of work, the educational phase with facts about train- 
ing opportunities, and the orientation aspect with information 
about facts of a new environment and the social relations in that 
environment. АП aspects of the service cut across the entire 
school system with a varying degree of emphasis in each grade. 
The kind of information given at each grade level is determined 
by the immediate needs of the pupils and by their readiness to 
appreciate and utilize that which is presented. 


“Occupational 

The need for information about vocational possibilities ap- 
pears much earlier in the life of a pupil than has been true in 
the past. The increase in occupational specialization and the 
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rapid developments in technology have been instrumental in 
bringing this change about. Today's potential employee is faced 
with thousands of jobs, each requiring certain training, personal 
qualifications or experiences. To be prepared to find the occu- 
pation for which he is best suited, each individual must make 
an exploratory survey of most of the possibilities and later a de- 
tailed analysis of a selected few. The exploratory phases re- 
quire much time and travel. To wait until the pupil is in the 
junior high school is to reduce the scope of this exploration. A 
planned program of occupational exploration in the elementary 
school makes it possible for the secondary-school pupil to. make 
more valid decisions based on the information which he has 
assimilated. 

Recent surveys of early school leavers indicate that only 
about one-half of those entering the first grade complete the 
twelfth grade. A large per cent never enter the senior high 
school This emphasizes a need for information about occu- 
pations by those pupils who go directly into some occupation 
before being graduated from high school The vast amount of 
information to be presented makes it virtually impossible to 
withhold oceupational exploration until the junior-high-school 
years. А gradual exposure to vocations in the elementary-school 
years builds a reservoir of information upon which the early 
school leaver may make a more satisfactory vocational choice. 

An elementary-school program of instruction which is close- 
ly related to the world of work is a meaningful program for 
pupils. Most pupils come from homes which are supported by 
one or more individuals who are purposefully employed. The 
family discussions in these homes tend to center around one or 
more occupations. The pupil, by exploring occupations and re- 
lating his school work to those occupations, will readily under- 
stand the relationship which exists between educational endeav- 
ors and a vocational future. Once this relationship has been 
identified, а pupil’s school work takes on new meaning and 
purpose. 


Types of Activities 


Planning exploratory experiences, which are occupational in 
nature, depends more upon the creativeness of the guidance 
worker than upon any other one factor. The specific activities 
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which may be developed are varied, but some of the following 
are illustrative of the possibilities: 


Trips — From the time a group of kindergarten pupils is 
taken on a tour of the post office, of the local factory or on a 
train ride, facts relative to many occupations are absorbed. Later 
tours and visits add to this accumulation of data and increase 
the objectivity of that information which was presented at an 
earlier date. To maintain pupil interest and insure a more com- 
plete exploration, a carefully planned program of visitation 
should be developed and coordinated. This prevents repetition 
and omissions of vital occupations. 


Motion pictures—Many short films are available which pre- 
sent the basic exploratory information about the more com- 
mon occupations. Although the vocabularies of most of these 
films are directed at the secondary-school pupil, most pupils in 
the later elementary-school grades should enjoy and profit from 
observing a number of occupational films. 


Film strips — The elementary-school guidance worker may 
wish to present and discuss many of the film strips depicting 
occupations. Most of the film strips available today may be 
used in the later elementary-school years. With pupils of this 
age, the lack of animation is a limiting factor in making com- 
plete use of this type of activity. 


Supplementary reading — Several different series of readers 
include valuable stories related to occupations. In Youngstown 
Ohio, for example, the industries have combined their efforts tà 
produce a series of readers which are devoted to discussions of 
the occupations of that geographical area. Many other reading 
sources may be found which include occupational information. 


Essays — Many of the essays which are usually written for 
composition purposes may be based upon occupations. The ос- 
cupation of the parent, relative or friend may serve as the topic 
for several presentations. 


Storytelling — Relating interesting events of a visit ог trip 
to the class will add much to the pupils’ fund of occupational 
information. The stories told by teacher and pupil alike may 
make a valuable contribution to this phase of the informational 
service. 
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Educational Orientation 

Helping pupils learn about training opportunities in the 
elementary school usually is a major aspect of orientation. This 
condition exists until the last year in the elementary school when 
course electives and other training data of the secondary school 
may justify a separate phase. Since the two phases are so closely 
allied in the elementary school, they are presented here as one 
phase, orientation. 

Regardless of the format of presentation, certain information 
is needed by pupils and their parents. It is information which 
will help the pupil to understand the requirements and physical 
aspects of the school as well as the role he is expected to play. 
The parent is informed along similar lines as to the objectives 
of the school, what to expect from the school and the role the 
parent should play. Such information reduces the many mis- 
understandings which creep into the parent-teacher-school re- 
lationships and create more problems for the child. If infor- 
mation is presented and interpreted to both pupil and parent, 
the child’s environment becomes more enjoyable and meaning- 
ful. The role of all participants thus becomes clear, which 
makes for an improved team effort with the pupil as the chief 
beneficiary. 

The exact kind of information to be presented in educational 
orientation will vary from school to school, but it usually follows 
the same general pattern. The following kinds are typical for 
most schools: 

1. The steps necessary to complete enrollment in the 

school. 

2. The daily schedule which usually includes hours, 
meeting rooms and exceptions to the regular pattern. 

8. The instructional program — objectives, sequence of 
training and activities or methods peculiar or new to 
the school. 

4. The incidental or organized visitation program for 
parents. 

5. Regular methods of reporting pupil progress to par- 
ents. 

6. Factors pertaining to the safety and health of the 


pupil. 
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7. The cocurricular activities usually sponsored by the 
school. 


8. The physical plan of the school and the location of 
certain facilities. 


9. An introduction of the instructional staff. 
10. The role of the parent in the total educational process. 


ll. What is expected of each pupil and his relationships 
with others. 


12. Proper techniques of study. 


Types of Activities 
The scope of activities for the presentation of educational 
orientation, like occupational information, is limited primarily 
by the imagination of the guidance worker. If the school staff 
accepts the obligation to present the kinds of information needed, 
it must then select an appropriate combination of activities for 
the presentation of the information in a given situation. Some 
activities which have proven successful in other elementary 

schools are included here as suggestions. 


The handbook — The preparation of a handbook for parents 
or pupils is fast becoming the most popular orientation tech- 
nique. Two general types are common in the elementary school, 
one prepared for the parents of kindergarten or first-grade pu- 
pils and one for the pupils of the later grades. The general 
format is about the same, but the content and vocabulary varies 
to fit the specific needs of the reader. 

Most schools have found that the handbook becomes a far 
more useful guidance device if parents participate in the writ- 
ing of the booklet and if some interpretation of the booklet 
takes place. A mothers club or parent organization should 
prove most helpful in suggesting the specific kinds of infor- 
mation that parents need about the school program. The same 
type of organization may be used as the agency to interpret the 
contents to new parents of the school A close working rela- 
tionship with parents in the preparation of the handbook and 
in the discussion of the contents will add materially to the 
utility of the technique. 
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The contents of the handbook for the parent of the kinder- 
garten pupil will vary according to the needs of the school, but 
most of them follow a similar outline. The major parts are: 

1. A foreword by the administrative head of the school 

The purpose of kindergarten 
. The daily schedule 
The activities (writing, reading, play) 
Health and safety 
Clothing suggestions 
Desirable personal habits 
The role of the parent 

9. The visitation program 

10. The next steps in school 

Handbooks which are prepared for later elementary pupils 
should probably contain much of the same information but be 
written at the vocabulary level of the pupil. More information 
on the building, activities and teaching staff can be included. 
Frequently a school club may wish to produce a handbook for 
transfer pupils or for the pupils promoted from a lower grade. 


This would seem to be an excellent activity from the stand- 
point of instruction as well as for the orientation implications. 


PADMA m со 


Pre-school clinics — Most schools require a physical examina- 
tion of each pupil prior to his admission to school. If the school 
has a health room or facilities for the examinations, the day may 
be used as an orientation day for pupils and parents. A tour 
of the school, visits to classes in session, storytelling by present 
teaching staff while the administrative staff reviews school de- 
tails with parents and many other techniques will bridge the 
gap for next year's pupils. 

Grade visitation — A day, or major portion thereof, may be 
spent by the pupils of a lower room visiting the room which they 
will enter the next year. This gives the child an opportunity 
to meet the next teacher and to observe the types of activities 
common to the next school level. It has still a further advantage 
in that it affords the teacher an opportunity to learn something 
about each of the pupils. 
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Neighborhood social hour — Frequently questions pertaining 
to the educational activities will arise during the school year. 
Often they are questions which need to be discussed in small 
groups and only with the parents. A series of small social gath- 
erings, attended by the teacher and mothers of a given grade 
in a given neighborhood devoted to a discussion of the activities, 
will be profitable for all concerned. A sufficient number of 
meetings should be planned so as to keep the number of moth- 
ers in attendance to five or six in order to insure total participa- 
tion on the part of all mothers. If at all possible, the meetings 
should be held in one of the pupil’s home and the mothers 
living in that area invited to attend. 


Social Orientation 

Parents have increasingly turned to the school for assistance 
in giving their children information which will help them in 
their relationships with others. The school has sometimes ab- 
sorbed this responsibility quite willingly and at other times has 
expressed resentment toward this attitude. Probably the re- 
sponsibility should be shared by both parent and teacher; but 
regardless of the ideal situation, the school has an obligation 
which it must meet. It is obligated to help the child to profit 
most from his educational experiences; and if those experiences 
are limited by a lack of information, such information should 
be furnished. The staff is then faced with the problem of what 
information is to be given, when it is to be given and how it is 
to be given so that it will be most meaningful. 

The kind of information which is needed by the elementary- 
school pupil for social orientation will vary widely in different 
communities. The exact content to be covered should probably 
be discussed with representatives of the parents’ organizations 
and an outline selected before the program starts. The informa- 
tion must also be planned to meet the needs of pupils at the 
various age levels and not to be so repetitious that pupil inter- 
est is lost. The kind of information usually considered in this 
area may be grouped under the following headings: 

1. Courtesy 

2. Etiquette 

3. Good grooming 


4. Origin of life 
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5. The way one acts (shy, selfish, show-off, temper tan- 
trums) 

6. How to get along with others 
It is difficult to find the best age level for the presentation of 
this type of information because of the wide range of social 
maturation. In most situations it would seem desirable to in- 
troduce the first three areas in the early elementary grades and 
withhold the other three until the late elementary years. A major 
exception to this plan would be brought about if the state of 
pupil readiness would demand some information at an earlier 
date. Meeting the needs of pupils when they want information 
is a far more important criterion than an arbitrary schedule. 


Types of Activities 

The alert teacher has for years provided time for activities 
related to social orientation. Some of the most common ones 
are mentioned here as ways of presenting the information. A 
variety of techniques is most desirable. 

Supplementary reading — А comprehensive number of books 
with stories which serve as motivating devices for group discus- 
sion are now available. 

Demonstrations — Role playing is an excellent technique of 
portraying the application of much of social orientation. Fac- 
tors of courtesy, grooming and etiquette lend themselves to this 
type of activity. 

Films — Many films are now available for the presentation 
of information in social orientation. Most of the films are more 
meaningful for the older elementary school pupils but a few 
may be used at the primary level. 

Parties — The organization and direction of social events by 
the pupils is an excellent informational activity. Pupils from 
other rooms or parental groups may be entertained. 

Art, Music and. Physical Education — Many activities may be 
implemented through the special classes which will give the pu- 
pils an increased appreciation of their relationships with others. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Books 
The following books represent some which may be used for 


supplementary reading. The suggested grade has been indicated 
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after each title as: the number “5” indicates that it is appropriate 
for the fifth grade reading level. 


Reading level 
How and Why Science ВооКѕ.......................................... Primer — 8 


1947 Revision; L. W. Singer—1947 
The application of science to the world of work. A gradual 
increase in difficulty in ten volumes. 


Manners; Can Be; шаљиве areis adus aE atv eo pecu бен 2 
Leaf, Munro; Stokes—1936 
Cartoons and very simple text. 
People Who Come to Our Новн5е...........................2..2...... . 8 
Judson, Clara I.; Rand McNally—1940 
Milkman, postman, grocer, butcher, and others are described. 
People Who Work in the Country and in the City... 2 
Judson, Clara I.; Rand McNally—1943 
Stories and pictures of city and country people who perform 
useful tasks. 
People Who Work Near Our House... 2 
Judson, Clara L; Rand McNally—1943 
This book includes such workers as the bus conductor, street 
cleaner, policeman, and others. 
TRG DONEC quoi MC TEM E 


Tousey, Sanford; Houghton Mifflin—1943 
Bill sees the spring log drive. 


Story including work done by steam shovel operator. 


See How We Work 


Lilienthal, Sophia; Grossett & Dunlap— " 
Picture stories — little reading material — of men engaged in 
agriculture, stock raising, lumbering, power production, road 
construction, transportation, dairying, manufacturing, build- 
ing, etc. 

This Is the Way We Build a House... 3 


Peet, Creighton; Henry Holt—1940 
Picture story of work done by building workers in making a 
house. 
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When I Grow Up ГІ Be a ПосКог. ners 
Rifkin, Lillian; Lothrop—1943 
Tells about the work of the doctor in pictures and easy text. 


When І Grow Up I'll Be a Farmer... 
Rifkin, Lillian; Lothrop—1944 
Describes the work of the farmer with pictures. 


When I Grow Up I'll Be a Teacher... sss 
Pratt, Margaret: Grover, F., and Rifkin, L.; Lothrop— 
1944 
Tells of personal characteristics, education and training need- 
ed to do the work of a teacher. 


Couriers: off Ше “Shey Dominici Ua ain 
Bonner, Mary G.; Knopf—1944 
Raising pigeons for pleasure and for profits. 


Ее. Тоту а НИ НИ onm 
Топзеу, Sanford; Garden City—1940 
Account of the work of fishermen. 


Новзећоја. MVOPKGkS. sairone онен ери рисове, 
Keliher, Alice; Harper Bros.—1941 
Interesting account of occupations in homemaking and do- 
mestic services. 


Lollipop Facon steeen 
Elting, Mary; Doubleday—1946 
Tells how lollipops, ice cream and other interesting things 
are made. 


Manners Please ................. 
Burket, Gail Brook; Beckley-Cardy—1949 | 
Everyday social situations of elementary school children are 
emphasized in fifty-one interesting lessons. 


Mickey Sees the U.S. A... 
Disney, Walt; Emerson, ‘Caroline; D. с. Heath—1944 
Stories of visits to points of occupational interest. 


Northwest Mounted Police............. 
Tousey, Sanford; Rand McNally—1941 | 
Author tells work of the Mounties, as well as their heroic 
deeds, modern equipment, and methods. 


. 46 


4-5 
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Adv Workers. Today ueteri n enero entretient анын 
Keliher, Alice; Harper Bros.—1942 
Information about aviation and the many workers who work 
with airplanes. 


(opnservation. m АТОМ а зады аата ta Ug ee enr 
Curtis, Mary; Lyons and Carnahan—1947 
The work of the conservation employee in a series of interest- 
ing stories. - 


Days of AAVERE 
Bond, Guy; Cuddy, Marie; Lyons and Carnahan—1951 


A series of stories of common occupations in the U. S. 


Donald McKay, Designev................ 
Judson, Clara; Scribner—1943 
Biography of master builder who built ships. 


Machinists ЛАР Wok кеден e өте арс NERO SERE 
Keliher, Alice; Harper Вгоз.—1941 
Pictures and text tell of the work of machinists. 


Inside the F. B. I........... 
Floherty, John ЈЕ Lippincott—1943 | 
Story of work of F. B. I. in peace and war. Training of per- 
sonnel and scientific methods of crime detection. 


Badio: MVOXIERSI- де сабынды сылар tu seis Ota put uc денді e nete 
Keliher, Alice; Harper Bros.—1940 
Well illustrated easy text giving history of radio, information 
about radio occupations and a glimpse into the future of 
radio. 


Railroad Workers .. 
Keliher, Alice; Harper Bros.—1941 
Information in pictures and text about trains and railroad 
workers. 
Retail Sales МогКегзѕ................................. 
Keliher, Alice; Harper Bros. —1941 
Information about many kinds of retail sales occupations. 
Illustrated. 


Bookie of the: Ваенна 
Tunis, John; Harcourt Brace—1944 
Baseball Rookie who makes good. 


5-6 
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Soldiers, Sailors, Fliers and Marines... 5 
Elting, Mary and Weaver, Robert; едау Doran 
—1943 

Humorously illustrated book about the Armed Forces. 

When I Grow Up I'll Be a Flyer... 5 

Rifkin, Lillian; Lothrop—1942 
Brief and well illustrated account of the work of aviators. 

Aviation Science for Boys and Girls... 6 

Arey, Charles; The MacMillan Co.—1944 
A review of the basic principles on which the industry is 
based. 

Building; Our Communities... ticae ree 6 
Moore, Lewis: Painter: Carpenter; Charles Scribners 
—1949 

Common industries used in building our economy. 

Carol on Broadway 6 

Boylston, Helen; Little, Brown—1941 
Story of an actress on Broadway. 

Rod, the. Sky Td... e T: 

Hall, W. F.; Hall, Helen; Beckley-Cardy—1951 
Story of a boy who lives near an airport and who works with 
his mechanic uncle. 

Sky гео сар КЕ А улна анамен 6 
Gann, Ernest; Thomas Y. Crowell—1940 

Tells about the job of flying; weather forecasting, riding the 
radio beam, charting the course, etc. 

Smarter and Smoother ERR — 10 
Daly, Maureen; Dodd—1944 

This is a book that outlines many social graces. 
Tbe. First Woman. осіх: о... намаа (6 


Baker, Rachel; Messner—19. 
Story of the first American woman to receive her diploma 
as a doctor. 


Films 

Most of the films prepared for use in the elementary school 
may be obtained on a rental basis from the state film library or 
from a commercial film rental agency. The following titles are 
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but a few of those that may be used in the elementary school. 
Some may be shown to all elementary-school pupils while oth- 
ers are of greatest utility in only the early or in only the late 
elementary grades. The suggested grade level is indicated by 
ап "E" for early elementary and an “Т.” for the late elementary 
grades. 

The producers of the films are indicated by the abbrevia- 
tions shown below. The identification of the title by producer 
should prove quite helpful when ordering the film from any 
regular agency. 

Producer Abbreviation 
British Information Service... 
Coronet Films ..................... 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films... 


Т. S. Department of Agriculture .... рани tiere nane USDA 
Vocational Guidance Films... РЕ 
Title Producer Level 
Am I Тгоѕбмогћу?.................... СОВ .......... Bon 
Appreciating Our Parents.......COR 22222. "ue 
Automotive Service 222222... MGR seasan — ES 
Cleanliness and Health......... кд IGOR — (o Ы 
Dental Health: How and ix; OR "AU 
Developing aci d sa COR sae ID, 
Electrician, The .......... ое VOS аз E 
Everyday Courtesy d COR .. me h 
Friendship Begins at Home... COR .. Jy 
Good Sportsmanship 22222 СОН .. m? 
How Honest Are You?...... СОВ. Т; 
How We Cooperate.. COR РА 
Kids Must Eat... USDA EET 
Lets Play Fair ———— СОВ E «xL 
Librarian, The VG da 
Man Who Missed His Breakfast... USDA . see 
Modern Guide to Health... BIS L 
Nurse, The TRI OS: S ORE „E-L 
Partés Aye БОЙ амен CER E-L 
Playground Safety 2.22.2222... COR .E-L 
Radio and Television....................... МС н ЕДІ 
Safe Living at School А ....COR E-L 
Social Dancing, ......... COR L 
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Тоту Day еа 
Ways to Good Habits... 4 
Ways to Settle Disputes 

For a more complete list of films and film strips, the guid- 


ance staff may obtain the catalogue of the state film library 


or one of the following bibliographies of titles: 

The Blue Book. The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Educators Progress Service, 
Avenue, New York 52, New York. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 

Directory of U. S. Government Films. United States Informa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 

Axline, Virginia M. Play Therapy. Cambridge: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1947, 

Billett, Roy О. and Yeo, J. Wendell. Growing Up. Boston: 
р. С. Heath & Co., 1951. 

Froehlich, Clifford P. Guidance Service in Smaller Schools (1st 
edition). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. 

Hoppock, Robert. Group Guidance. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1949. 

MacIntyre, David С. and Rice, Marvin W. The Bobby С. Bal- 
timore: Guidance Publications, 1950. 

Menninger, William C. Self Understanding, A First Step to Un- 
derstanding Children. Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1951. 

Wright, Barbara H. Practical Handbook for Group Guidance. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1948. 


UNIT FOUR 
The Counseling Service 


Counseling has frequently been defined as a process of help- 
ing an individual with his problems and his plans. This defini- 
tion tends to create confusion and misunderstanding among the 
school staff as to the exact role of counseling since every staff 
person may in some way affect the counseling process of an 
individual. Such a process is aided and abetted by all of the 
guidance services as well as by some aspects of the administra- 
tive and instructional functions. This makes the exact limits of 
the process difficult to define even though the core of the pro- 
cess may be identified. Thus guidance workers are sometimes 
at a loss to eliminate from their minds or the minds of others 
the confusion which exists relative to counseling as a guidance 
service. The use of the term counseling service should prove 
helpful in eliminating some of the misunderstandings which now 
exist in guidance work. 

The counseling service offers space, time and professionally 
trained personnel to help individuals find answers to their prob- 
lems. It insures that space will be provided so that the coun- 
selor and counselee are not interrupted or observed by others 
as they work on the problem or problems of the counselee. The 
service further provides sufficient time so that all individuals for 
whom the service is intended will have an opportunity to meet 
with their counselors. And finally, to complete the service, 
there must be professionally trained individuals serving as coun- 
selors. When these three aspects are present, the school may 
be said to have a counseling service. 

In many school situations the teaching staff may play an 
active role in making the counseling service more effective. 
Some of the ways the teacher may serve the counseling service 
are: 

1. Ву being an authority on some aspect of information, 

such as occupational information pertaining to the 
professions or the requirements of a given college. 
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2. By changing the classroom environment of a pupil 
when counseling has ascertained a need for change. 
By furnishing the counselor with pertinent informa- 
tion about the pupils in the form of anecdotes, auto- 
biographies, etc. 

4. By working with a given pupil with whom the teacher 
has been able to establish a bond of confidence not 
shared by another staff member. 

5. By providing a classroom atmosphere which is focused 
on the individual. 

These activities do not constitute a counseling service, but they 
are vital to the counseling process of most pupils and a neces- 
sity for a successful counseling service. 


go 


Implementing the Service 

The amount of counseling service needed by pupils in the 
elementary school is probably less than that needed by pupils 
in the secondary school. The youngster while in the elemen- 
tary school has fewer major choices to make, has problems which 
are often of a more superficial nature, has personal relationships 
with one teacher which tends to encourage work with that one 
person and, last, has less maturity needed in the development 
of maximum independence. In spite of these factors, however, 
there seems to be a need for a counseling service — а service 
which is available to pupils faced with problems of adjustment 
and who are not finding satisfactory solutions in the normal class- 
room environment. 

The elementary school may furnish the counseling service 
in a number of ways. The method selected will be governed 
by the limitations of the local situation, but one or more of the 
following methods may be desirable: 

1. Train a part of the present teaching staff to be coun- 
selors and allocate a portion of their time for counsel- 
ing. This will involve additional staff unless the hours 
devoted to music, art and physical education are used 
by the room teacher for counseling while her class is 
under the supervision of a special teacher. 


bo 


Employ a full-time counselor. Many states and cities 
now have a plan which provides individuals for this 
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work. They are known by the title of counselor, visit- 
ing teacher or case worker; but regardless of title, 
they usually perform the counseling service as out- 
lined here. 

8. Utilize the counseling service of the secondary school. 
In many systems it may be expedient to employ coun- 
selors for the entire system. Usually the number of 
cases referred from the secondary school tends to 
take precedence over other problems, and the ele- 
mentary-school pupil is neglected in this plan. 


4. Use the service of a child-guidance clinic if one is 
available. This plan is limited because of the small 
number of clinics in operation and also because of the 
type of cases treated. Many of the clinic cases re- 
quire deep therapy, which reduces the case load of 
the clinic. 


In the Small School 


In a large number of the smaller elementary schools of the 
nation it will be impossible to establish a counseling service, 
In situations of this kind the problems of maladjustment must 
be attacked by the classroom teacher. It is to be hoped that 
the teachers in situations of this kind will recognize the impact 
of their responsibility and do everything within their power to 
do an effective job. An in-service program to help the indi- 
vidual staff members improve their counseling techniques, to 
learn what to look for, to learn what not to do and to know 
when to seek clinical help would seem imperative in every 
school. у 


Elements of Counseling 

The counseling process is a dynamic series of events which 
are set in motion by the major technique of counseling, the in- 
interview. The interview is the face-to-face relationship of the 
counseling process. It is in this relationship that information is 
analyzed and plans are made in an effort to assist the counselee 
to make the most effective adjustment to his environment. Other 
techniques are usually necessary before the process is complete 
but plans for their utilization should grow out of the counsel- 
ing interview. 
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In general, the counseling process has four major objectives. 
First, it attempts to provide the counselee with information about 
himself and assists him to interpret that information. Secondly, 
» it helps the counselee to discover the elements and require- 
ments of his environment and aids him in the interpretation of 
the data. Thirdly, it assists him in adjusting to the environ- 
ment by increasing his understanding of himself and by alter- 
ing his environment, provided that such alteration seems feasible 
in light of all factors involved. The fourth and very important 
objective is one which sets as a goal increased independence on 
the part of the counselee. 

The secondary techniques of the counseling process are to 
be found in the other services of a guidance program. If a need 
for more information is discovered at the time of the interview, 
one of the many tools or techniques of the pupil-inventory 
service may furnish the needed information. If the progress 
of the counseling process is hampered by the lack of educational 
or social information, a referral to some aspect of the informa- 
tional service may be necessary. If it is necessary to obtain 
more information as to curriculum needs, the follow-up service 
may be called upon to support a change in the school environ- 
ment. Thus the entire guidance program may be utilized in 
making the counseling process most effective for one individual. 
The decision as to the needs for certain information, however, 
should be ascertained by the two participants of the interview 
Interviewing 

Most authorities agree that interviewing is the core of the 
counseling process but disagree as to the techniques to be 
used during the interview. In general, they have divided them- 
selves into two major schools of thought. One group, which is 
commonly known as the “non-directive” group, subscribes to 
the theory that an individual contains within himself the ability 
to solve his problems if given an opportunity. The second 
group, frequently called the "directive" group, assumes greater 
responsibility in bringing to the interview certain information 
which the counselor deems valuable. Much contention has 
resulted from the debate over the relative merits of the two 
points of view. Oftentimes the argument tends to dissolve when 
the proponents are asked to suggest approaches to a specific 
situation and learn that their approaches would be quite similar. 
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This leads one to conclude that the points of view are on a 
continuum of counseling emphasis and that the positions taken 
are relative with no distinct line of demarcation dividing the 
two schools of thought. Although it may be an oversimplifica- 
tion, it would seem that the amount of participation of the coun- 
selee is the major variable, with certain techniques of inter- 
viewing being acceptable to both groups. For purposes of this 
text, it seems advisable to identify such techniques and not to 
dwell further on the philosophical aspects of the two points 
of view. 


Types 

In general, interviews may be classified into several groups, 
according to their various purposes. Some of the most com- 
mon groups are: administrative, employment, exit and coun- 
seling. Each one uses the same basic techniques, but the ap- 
proach varies according to the purpose of the interview. The 
most difficult type to master is the counseling interview, and it 
is this type which is of major concern to the guidance worker. 
Once the principles and methods of conducting this type of in- 
terview have been learned, the interviewer should be able to 
make the necssary adaptations for the successful performance 
of the other kinds. 

The kinds of interviews most common to the elementary 
school are the administrative and counseling types. Interview- 
ing pupils as a part of the counseling process and interviewing 
parents as a part of the reporting system are two specific uses 
for the interview. The suggestions which follow have been 
written with these functions in mind in the hope that the child 
will profit as a result of improved methodology. 


Coanalysis 


The method of interviewing which is discussed here will be 
called coanalysis for lack of a better term. The title has been 
derived from the concepts which undergird the suggested tech- 
niques. It is a method which attempts to center the techniques 
to be used on the individual regardless of the school of thought. 
It provides for the utilization of any or all of the techniques of 
a given point of view if the needs of the individual require that 
approach. The counselor becomes the judge of the proper 
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technique by which the interview may be conducted. It seems 
appropriate to point out, however, that this is true of any inter- 
view. Once an interview is in progress, the integrity of the 
counselor is at stake and the techniques he uses are the ones he 
chooses to use. 

The concepts upon which coanalysis is based are not new 
or radically different from those to be found in other literature. 
Various authorities may disagree violently with some of them; 
but, in general, most of them are common concepts. The fol- 
lowing are the major assumptions: 

1. That an individual may or may not have the ability to 

analyze his problem or make realistic plans. 

2. That an interview implies a mutual responsibility for 
diagnosis and planning. 

8. That both participants have a responsibility for the 
outcomes. 

4. That the results of the counseling process will be di- 
rectly related to the relationship established between 
the two participants. 

5, That the active participation of two individuals makes 
for a more complete analysis and more valid plans. 

6. That the counselee must be an active participant in 
order to accept the product of the process. 

7. That no two interviews or interviewees are alike, thus 
making it necessary to alter the interview emphasis for 
maximum results. 

8. That the counselor assumes the responsibility for pro- 
viding an opportunity to bring all of the facts to light 
for careful analysis. 

9. That the counselee's problems are the purpose for the 
interview and that every interview closes with some 
plans. 

10. That both participants recognize and accept the re- 
sponsibility of the counselee to make the final decision 
from the alternatives established by analysis. 


Steps of Interviewing 
Establishing a framework for interviewing is extremely haz- 


arduous as it tends to give the counselor a “structured” set of 
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hurdles over which each interview must pass. If this happens, 
it is indeed unfortunate for it removes from the interview the 
flexibility or freedom necessary for counselee participation. If 
such an outline can be kept in the background and used as a 
general guide, it would seem to be quite helpful to the uniniti- 
ated counselor. It would give him a general check list to guide 
his counseling so that the early interviews have direction and 
do not terminate in pointless conversation. It is with this in 
mind that the following steps are proposed. It is hoped that 
the beginning interviewer will make those changes in the out- 
line which he finds necessary in order to obtain maximum 
results. 


l. Preparation 


Interviewing is a "fluid" technique which should not be 
hampered by unnecessary obstacles. Many of the factors which 
affect the normal progress of the interview may be removed 
with relative ease. They may be obstructions of a physical or 
psychological nature, but careful preparation will eliminate much 
of their handicapping influence. This phase of preparation is 
usually called the setting for the interview. It is toward the 
proper setting for an interview that the guidance worker should 
first direct his attention. 

Much has been written about the proper setting for an in- 
terview. Because of the elaborate suggestions to be found in 
the literature on the subject, many school administrators have 
dismissed the entire idea as hopeless. This is indeed unfor- 
tunate since a good setting is by no means an impossibility, 
A good setting is one in which the two participants are relaxed, 
feel at home and are able to concentrate on the problems and 
plans of the interviewee without interruption. Such interfer. 
ence may come from many sources. Excessive heat or cold, 
too much or too little light, too few or too many decorations are 
but a few of the major factors of interference. Often a desk 
between the two participants will serve as a barrier, or a trans- 
parent glass door through which inquisitive faces frequently 
appear will obstruct the flow of the interview. A setting with 
a natural “home-like” atmosphere adds much to the progress 
of the interview and may be obtained with minimum effort and 
imagination. 
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А second major part of the preparation step of interviewing 
is a review of available information. Prior to the arrival of the 
interviewee, it is usually advisable for the interviewer to scan the 
cumulative record or other data. The interview which follows 
will profit in a number of ways: 

1. Attention is focused on the interviewee. By review- 

ing the information, the interviewer is able to reac- 
quaint himself with the personality about to appear. 


2. Basis for a starting point. The information found in 
the record will give the interviewer many leads for an 
opening topic. 

8. Increases the counselee’s confidence and reduces repeti- 
tion. If the notes of a previous interview have been 
scanned, the new interview may start at the point of 
the termination of the previous meeting. This gives 
the interviewee a feeling of positive progress. 

4, It expedites the interview. Frequently an interview 
will reach an impasse which may be removed by a 
quick review of the record. An up-to-date knowledge 
of the contents should prove helpful to the counselor 
as he aids the interviewee to a more rapid solution of 
the problem at hand. 


2. Relationships 

The development of the counseling relationship consists of 
two major parts: those techniques used during the interview 
and those factors which affect attitudes before the interview. 
The latter may be summed up in one term, the reputation of 
the interviewer. If he is an individual with whom one may talk 
with confidence, he is doing much to further a good counseling 
relationship with all interviewees. If, on the other hand, he 
is a gossip, it will be exceedingly difficult to establish a coun- 
seling relationship with any individual. The techniques used 
during the interview are not profound but exceedingly helpful 
in breaking down the barriers to realistic analysis and planning. 

From the time the interviewee enters the office until he 
leaves, every gesture, mannerism or word of the interviewer will 
influence the relationship. Knowing what to say at the right 
time or what to do in an appropriate manner so as to further 
the relationship is a major problem of the counselor. If a pre- 
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scription could be obtained for the solution of these problems, 
the guidance worker's job would be made much lighter. Obvi- 
ously, such a panacea is not possible because of many reasons, 
the most important of which are the individual differences of 
the interviewees and the changing roles in the interview. Since 
a set of specific standards is not available, it then seems ad- 
visable to use those techniques which will apply in most cases 
for the furthering of the counseling relationship. A number of 
such techniques have been included for this purpose. 

l. Greet the interviewee with a smile and address him 
by name. 

2. If he is a mature person, step slightly in his direction 
and shake hands with a firm but gentle handclasp. 

8. Offer to hang outer wraps on a hanger and invite him 
to be seated. 

4. Use a ^warm-up" topic as an opener if the interviewee 
doesn't state the purpose of his visit at once. This topic 
should be of a noncontroversial nature or the relation- 
ship may be set back at the very beginning of the in- 
terview. Topics to avoid are religion, labor, politics 
and others of a similar nature. 

5. Give the interviewee undivided attention. 

6. Frequent summaries will indicate to the interviewee 
that the interviewer is a careful listener and is keeping 
up with the development of the situation. 

7. Be a good listener. 


8. Keep personal stories and illustrations at a definite 
minimum, for the interviewee is the person for whom 
and about whom this interview is held. 


9. If questions are used, make them as indirect as pos- 
sible. Often a reflected statement back to the coun- 
selee will open the door for further development. 


10. Bring the interview to a close with a plan for next 
steps and an invitation or appointment for the inter- 
viewee to return. 

Such suggestions may prove highly successful in some cases 
and in others offer little to the improvement of the relationship 
between interviewer and interviewee. The ingenuity of the in- 
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terviewer may be taxed to the utmost to help the interviewee 
to lower the threshold to a point where he is willing to face and 
discuss the problems. Until such a state is reached, it is ex- 


- ceedingly doubtful if much can be accomplished. It may be 


necessary to use the entire time of one or more interviews estab- 
lishing the relationship before moving on to the next steps. 

There is no criterion or set of criteria which the interviewer 
may use to tell when to move on to the next step. The natural 
development of the problem may lead directly into the situation 
to be discussed, or the interviewee may state the purpose at the 
start of the interview. Either situation would seem quite de- 
sirable; but if neither happens and there is no reason to fore- 
stall the progress of analysis, it then becomes necessary for the 
interviewer to move the interview into step three, analysis. The 
more subtle his approach the better, but in any event the next 
step must be reached or the interview becomes a polite, non- 
productive conversation. 


3. Analysis 

The third major step in interviewing is the analysis step, 
the most important of the sequence. It is the phase in which 
problems are unveiled, weighed and scrutinized in detail. Some 
may be discarded as irrelevant, new ones may be uncovered and 
the need for more information may be revealed. It is in this 
step that the two participants are obligated to find all of the 
factors related to the situation, to analyze them in detail and 
when an impasse is reached, to find the facts that fill the in- 
formation gaps. Regardless of the method by which the inter- 
view reaches step three, the interviewer must now play his 
most vital role. Various approaches may be made to the analysis 
step, but the following four suggestions should prove helpful in 
most interview situations. 

The first phase of the analysis step should be a detailed re- 
port of the interviewec's story as he looks at the situation. He 
should be permitted to present the situation in detail before 
other facts are introduced. Such an opening statement by the 
interviewer as, "Tell me about the situation as you see it," fol- 
lowed by suggestions for clarification at the time of the narra- 
tion should prove satisfactory in obtaining the interviewee's in- 


terpretation. 
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While the interviewee is telling his story, the counselor 
should be noting mental clues. These clues are ones which 
need to be investigated later in the interview. They pertain 
to possible areas of information to be explored, possible causes 
of the problem or other factors about which the interviewer 
feels a need for further investigation. Frequently many of the 
clues will be changed or altered by the development of the 
counselee’s story or by information brought into the interview 
at a later time. Writers sometimes call these “hunches,” but 
regardless of name they are vital to a complete analysis of a 
situation and should be introduced and evaluated sometime in 
the counseling process. 

Many times the interviewee's story may develop very slowly 
and tend to be somewhat disorganized. If extreme care is not 
exercised, the critical points may be lost in a jumble of trivia. 
To prevent this and to give the interviewee an opportunity to 
correct any misinterpretations which the interviewer has ob- 
tained from his story, a frequent summary is important. At 
regular intervals the interviewer may interject, “If I understand 
the situation, it has been brought about by one—two-three, 
etc." This serves as an excellent summary and keeps the two 
participants moving toward a more objective analysis. If some 
part of the summary is incorrect, the interviewee may wish to 
make a correction. In any event, when the story is over, both 
participants have a similar picture of the story as verbalized by 
the interviewee. Later developments may alter the content, 
but the summaries reduce the danger of missing the major issues 
in the client's story. 

In the fourth phase of analysis, the interviewer’s clues are 
introduced. A clue may be introduced as follows: “As you were 
talking, it occurred to me that the grandmother may have been 
taking sides." "This permits the interviewee to develop those 
facts which will shed some light on the influence of the grand- 
mother. Each clue should be introduced in such a manner as 
to permit the interviewee to present the information he has on 
that particular point. If the counselor has information to add 
on the point, it should be admitted after the interviewee ex- 
presses himself. 1 itisa direct contradiction of the information 
presented by the client, it should be presented in a very indirect 
manner cr withheld for later analysis. At some time in one of 
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the interviews, however, it should be presented so that it may 
be evaluated. The primary reason for withholding it at a given 
time is to prevent a loss of rapport which could easily happen 


' by confronting the counselee with contradictory data at an in- 


opportune time. 

The analysis step is thus based on four phases: the inter- 
viewee's story, mental clues, frequent summary and the clues are 
introduced. An interviewer who will adhere to this pattern as a 
background and follow the common “Do’s and Don’ts” of inter- 
viewing should do a satisfactory job of interviewing in most 
cases. Such a framework would, of course, be of little value 
in working with the feebleminded or the person in an abnormal 
mental condition. The thesis of the entire approach is one of 
cooperation, and it therefore presupposes the ability of the in- 
terviewee to be a realistic and active participant. 


4, Plans 

When the interview reaches a point from which it cannot 
proceed because of lack of information or when all of the pos- 
sible factors have been analyzed, it becomes necessary to make 
some plans. The planning step is the fourth step in interviewing 
and it is a “must” in every interview. It is the closing step from 
which progress must be made in obtaining more information or 
in improving the interviewee's adjustment. A very successful 
analysis may be a complete loss if the planning step is poorly 
executed. Every interview should close with a plan, but it should 
be a plan which has been carefully studied by the two par- 
ticipants. 

The same general phases which were used in the analysis 
step may be used in the planning step. The interviewee 
should be asked first for his suggested course of action. The 
counselor assumes the responsibility of collecting clues and sum- 
marizing. When the first possible plan has been completely 
it then is necessary for the interviewer to introduce 
some possible alternate plans. At the end of a detailed analysis 
of all the possibilities, the interviewee is faced with several al- 
ternatives. All of the arguments pro and con relative to each 
alternative have been reviewed. It is at this point that the in- 
terviewee must assume the responsibility of the final choice. He 
has been helped to analyze the pertinent factors and to evaluate 


analyzed, 
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possible plans of action. The counselor’s remaining responsi- 
bility to the interviewee, for this interview or for the series, is 
to leave the door open if the interviewee wishes to return at a 
later time. If the plans include another interview, it should 
probably be scheduled before the interviewee leaves the office. 


5. Follow-up 


The last step in interviewing really takes place after the in- 
terview is over. It is called the follow-up step and is adminis- 
trative in nature. The first phase of this step is devoted to a 
brief write-up of the pertinent points of the interview. It should 
include the substantiated facts of the analysis and the conflicting 
data uncovered in that step. It should include a review of the 
plans and the date of the next interview. A report of this nature 
should prove to be an invaluable aid to the counselor to refresh 
his mind about the case prior to the next interview with the 
counselee. 

Another phase of the follow-up of the interview is the ful- 
fillment of any obligation assumed by the counselor. If he has 
agreed to obtain certain information, talk to another individual 
arrange an appointment or any other administrative detai] this 
should be considered a part of the interview sequence. The suc- 
cess of the next interview or the relationship between the two 
participants may rest on the completion of this type of obligation 
No interviewer dare jeopardize the relationship or the смера 
of the interview by failing to carry out ап obligation. 

The general steps suggested for interviewing may be ad 
to many different situations in the elementary school. 
er should find the steps very helpful in interviewing parents as 
well as pupils. The administrator should be able to utilize the 
interview sequence in interviews with parents and staff mem- 
bers. The guidance specialist should find the steps exceedingly 
helpful in the counseling interview. It should be born in iind 
however, that the suggestions discussed here are for a general 
framework and not a step-by-step method of conductin 3 ің 
interview. The interviewee, the situation and the Peroni 
of the interviewer all tend to force special adaptations Ed 
approach. It is to be hoped that any individual follow; "sd 
outline will make needed adaptations, ing this 


apted 
The teach- 
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*Do's and Don'ts” 


Many writers have listed many things to do or not to do in 
interviewing. One of the better lists has been prepared by 


' Erickson! under the title of ABC's of Interviewing. It is re- 


produced here. 
Some ABC’s of Interviewing 
Arrange the office so that there is an atmosphere of comfort, warmth, 
and informality. Flexibility and a choice of seating should be 
provided. 


Be friendly, natural, personal, and relaxed. 


Cast aside unfinished business and concentrate on the job at hand. 
Few people can read their mail with one eye and carry on an 
interview with the other. 


Do something to put the counselee at ease. If he finds it difficult 
during the beginning conversation, introduce a topic of mutual 
interest or discuss something of pride and accomplishment. 


Exhibit a keen interest in the counselee and his statements. Pro- 
vide for simple “acceptance.” Let him tell his own story in his 
own way. This may be all he needs and as much as you can do. 


Find out what he considers to be important. Discuss his attitudes 
and why he takes the positions he has taken. 


Give him ample opportunity to tell his own story. Let him talk freely 
without interruption if he seems so inclined. 


Help him to see his own problems. Try to help him focus these 
problems in proper perspective. Help him to become more ob- 
jective about his own statements. 

Inquire about the steps he has already taken in attempting to solve 
his difficulties. Determining, if possible, how much interest he 
has in wanting to find better solutions. 

Judge his actions objectively, if they have to be judged at all. Re- 
late these attitudes to the counselee’s standards and welfare. 
Keep a friendly, sympathetic, and helpful relationship, but don’t as- 
sume the responsibility for finding solutions to the counselee’s 

problems. 

Lead the counselee to develop a definite plan of action for himself. 
When appropriate, suggest some possible next steps. Assist him 
to choose those plans which may prove most helpful, but leave 


1 Rep nted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., from The Counseling Interview 
pp. 155-157, by Clifford E. Erickson. Copyright 1950 by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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the final decision to him. It is his life and he should have free- 
dom to make his own choices. 


Mention by title and location books and other printed materials that 
might be helpful. Have available a library of such materials, 


Name people or community agencies interested in helping people with 
problems. 


Observe any signs of disappointment or discontent. These may be 
a clue to the real problems or may indicate that 
is covering topics embarrassing to the counselee. 


Pursue the main problems until you are satisfied that the interview 


has been helpful. Don’t extend the interview beyond the point 
of satisfaction. 


the interview 


Query the desire to preach, to moralize, to judge, 


or to make de- 
cisions. 


Review the steps that have been taken and encourage the counselee 
to summarize the interview. 


Stimulate the counselee to think for himself and to develop his own 
plans. A good counselor is always trying to work himself out 
of a job. 

Take time to make notes of the interview. 


til the conference is finished, Review 
next interview. 


Postpone notetaking un- 
these notes before the 


Utilize all the resources av 
the cumulative records, 
information as possible. 


ailable to you, confer with others, check 
use test information, gather as much basic 


Value the counselee as a person. 


ance. Let him make decision 
interviews. 


His welfare is of primary import- 
5 regarding future conferences or 


Withhold information 


about the counselee. 
dence. 


Never violate a confi- 


Xpect to meet many problems you cannot solve alone. 


Share these 
situations with other persons who might be helpful. 


Yield to the specialist in areas outside y 


our own field, but follow-up 
and cooperate with others, 


Zealously protect the counselee in his responsibility for making his 


own decisions and for solving his own problems, He should have 
the opportunity to “make his own bed and lie in it.” 


CG Gt GILL 
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Working With Parents 
Most elementary-school children are in their home environ- 
ment seven times as much as they are in the environment of the 


. School. Improving their adjustment usually involves a means of 


influencing their environment. To be of real help to the pupil, 
the guidance services must, in some acceptable manner, be able 
to affect his home surroundings. The key to those surround- 
ings is the parent. How to reach the parents, how to help them 
to be understanding parents and how to increase their partici- 
pation in the school activities is rapidly becoming a major con- 
cern of school administrators. The guidance program has an 
active role to play in bringing this about. 

There are many different methods available to the school to 
increase the working relationships between parents and school. 
АП of them have merit when used properly and should ђе em- 
ployed so that as many parents as possible are reached through 
one or more methods. The guidance services may utilize four 
general methods directly or indirectly to bring about improved 
parent-school relationships. The four methods in which the 
guidance services take an active part are: 

l. Counseling with parents relative to problems of chil- 

dren. 

2. Providing training programs for parents in understand- 

ing children. 

3. Utilizing parents in training and leadership capacities 

with certain interest groups of pupils. 

4. Reporting to parents on the progress of their children. 
АП of these are legitimate activities of the guidance program, 
for they are directly related to improving the adjustment of 
pupils. Oftentimes one will develop from one of the other ac- 
tivities of the program of services. Regardless of the origin of 
the activity, they are essential methods to be used in gaining 
the active support of parents for the school and, more import- 
antly, the support of parents for the pupils. 


Counseling Parents 


Helping parents analyze problems which they face in rear- 
ing their children is a vital means of aiding the child's environ- 
ment. Staff time devoted to this type of effort is justified on 
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this basis. A parent who is aided in an objective analysis of his 
problems and who is helped to make realistic plans becomes a 
staunch supporter of the school. Thus it seems advisable to pro- 
vide parents with a counseling service as one of the several ways 
of enlisting their active cooperation. 


Family-Living Courses 


The exact role of parents in the educational process has been 
a subject of considerable debate for several decades. There 
now seems to be a definite trend toward the increased use of 
parents in making the experiences of children most meaningful, 
Gabbard* has stated this position very clearly: “The job of the 
school is only partially done when it has educated the children 
of the nation. It has been demonstrated that the home environ- 
ment and the role played by understanding parents are para- 
mount in the determination of what the child is to become. 
Therefore, helping the parent to feel more adequate for his task 
is fully as important from the point of view of public education 
and the welfare of society as is the education of children them- 
selves. Parents are teachers in every sense. It is essential that 
their great contribution to the child’s education be recognized 
and that they be adequately equipped for their responsibility 
of parenthood. Moreover, educated parents can facilitate the 
tasks of the school and insure the success of its educational 
program with the child.” 

Faced with this responsibility, the parents need help in ful- 
filling their obligation. Some program must then be provided 
for them to interpret and discuss the role of the parent. The 
guidance program is a natural vehicle of interpretation. Tt has 
a staff which is trained and interested in this type of ; 
The staff is especially interested in giving parents inf 
which will help them understand their role and how 
more effective. A series of meetings, conducted by 
staff, should prove very helpful for this purpose. 

The average parent appreciates many different kinds of help 
which the school may offer. In general, he would like to alita 
other individual's ideas on: what constitutes a good home lif : 
for a child, what to expect from the school and his child md 

2 Gabbard, Hazel F. Working with Parents. Washington, D, C.: Fi 


curity Agency, U. S. Office of Education. Bulletin, 1948, No, 7. ederal Se. 
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how he can help. Topics of this kind may constitute the general 
content for a series of meetings with parents. 

Many publications are now available which the school staff 
may use for reference reading. Most of these discuss about the 
same material. Giving the parent material to read in addition 
to the discussion meetings should add much to the contributions 
of the service. Reproducing a discussion list which may be taken 
home for further review is often a good technique. The follow- 
ing list is an example: 


What Makes a Good Home for the Child: 

1. He is loved and wanted — and knows it. 

He has some time and some space of his own. 

8. He is helped to grow up by not having too much or too 
little done for him. 

4. He is a part of the family, has fun with the family and 
belongs. 

5. His growing skills — walking, talking, reading, making 
things — are enjoyed and respected. 

6. His early mistakes and “badness” are understood as a 
normal part of growing up; he is corrected without be- 
ing hurt, shamed or confused. 

7. He has freedom that fits his age and his needs; he has 
responsibilities that fit his age, abilities and freedom. 

8. He feels his parents care as much about him as they 
do about his brothers and sisters. 

9. The family sticks together, and the members help one 
another. 

10. He can say what he feels and talk things out without 
being afraid or ashamed; he can learn through mis- 
takes as well as successes rather than dwell upon his 
failures. 

1. He is moderately and consistently disciplined from 
infancy, has limits set for his behavior and is helped 
to take increasing responsibility for his own actions. 


Parental Leadership 
The many interests of the elementary-school pupil require 
greatly varied activities. The school staff seldom has the time, 


to 
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qualifications or interest to furnish leadership for the manifold 
requirements of a comprehensive activity program. Among the 
parents of the school, many excellent leaders can be found. They 
are often individuals who, by virtue of training and interest, are 
more than willing to direct and supervise certain clubs, meetings 
or trips. Some of the types of activities which parents may wish 
to direct are: 


1. School Library 

Visual Aid Meetings 

Clay Modeling Club 

Art Club 

Sewing or Knitting Club 
Camping Trip 

Woodcraft Studies 
Storytelling 

Playground Activities 
Campaigns (wastepaper, etc.) 
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Reporting to Parents 


The techniques used to report pupil progress to parents have 
undergone a hectic, yet positive, development in recent years 
The gradual change from the conventional report card which 
included marks or specific numbers and attendance, to the teneh. 
er-parent conference has extended over a period of several dec- 
ades. Many times a change, which was attempted before th 
staff or community was ready to accept it, resulted in a regre: е 
sion іп the techniques of reporting. Preparing the staff hr няў 
ent to make the method of reporting most effective is a : i - 
which the guidance staff may play. The principles of sdb e 
ful parent-teacher conferences are based on (а same ccf ng- 
as the guidance program. Thus it would seem advisable to ы 
sider the parent-teacher conference ап activity of the um 
program. nce 

In general, parents want to know the same А 
tion about their children. Frequently they d ре ies iu 
in their requests. When this happens, many teachers М irect 
somewhat panicky and may give answers which will ecome 
much friction among child, parent, teacher or schoo] Fo қы 
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common reaction to a query of this nature is to withhold infor- 
mation on the thesis that it will be misunderstood. In both 
instances the school will probably lose the support of the parent. 
In the first situation the information was improperly interpreted, 
which caused a problem; in the sécond situation the parent ques- 
tions the advisability of withholding information if he is to be 
of help in improving the adjustment of his child. An informed 
parent is usually an understanding parent, provided he has been 
informed and not misinformed. If the school hopes to make 
the parent conference function for maximum results, it must be 
prepared to interpret information accurately and comprehen- 
sively. 

One of the first things a staff must know in preparing for 
parent conferences is what kinds of information are needed. 


Most parents would like to obtain the following facts about their 
child: 


= 


What are the strengths and weaknesses of our child? 
What special aptitudes does he have? 

What is his learning potentiality? 

What are his interests and plans? 

What special problems does he face? 

How does his achievement compare with his ability? 
What can be done for him at home? 

How may certain home problems be solved? 

Something good about the child. 

A list of this kind implies a complete record of information as a 
base from which good parent-teacher conferences may develop. 
It also implies careful interpretation so that the information will 
be objective and acceptable. 

A major outcome of the parent-teacher conference is the in- 
formation which the parent brings to the school. All too often, 
conferences are planned on the thesis that it is only an informa- 
tion-giving technique. This is indeed an unfortunate attitude, 
for the information the parent is able to offer about the child 
is an invaluable contribution to an improved understanding of 
the pupil. Many schools are now using regular summary re- 
ports of the conferences with emphasis on new information about 
the pupil. Such reports should be brief and to the point. 
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1. The Conference Interview 

The method of interviewing described in this unit may be 
used as a general framework for the parent-teacher conference. 
Certain alterations need to be made but basically it is the same. ° 
With the suggested interview outline as a background, the teach- 
er may use an approach to the conference interview as follows: 

1. Review the pupil’s record before the interview. 

2. Schedule the conference in a setting of privacy and 
comfort. 

8. Greet the parent in a friendly, normal manner. 

4. Use a “warm-up” topic to open the discussion. 

5. Explain the purpose of the conference (if this has not 
been done by other means). 

6. Point out the need to know the pupil as the parent sees 
him. Ask the parent if he would describe the child as 
to the child’s activities, interests, dislikes and plans. 

7. Make mental notes for further investigation. 

8. Summarize the parental observations, 

9. Open the teacher report with an explanation that the 
information to be presented is a review of the school’s 
observations of the pupil. 

10. Select the pupil’s strongest attribute, This will serve 
as a cushion for the less complimentary information, 

ll. Review each of the areas of information which parents 
usually seek. 

12. When conflict occurs between the school’s observa- 
tions and those of the parents, stop to analyze the un- 
derlying reasons. 


13. Avoid giving advice; substitute instead an analysis of 
the situation, 
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14. Summarize the analysis of the child’s progress. 

15. Plan next steps which will includ 
the parent and the school. 
to ask the parent to offer his 5 
ing possible alternatives, 


16. Leave the door open for the ne 
al suggestion. 


€ an assignment for 
It is usually advisable 
uggestions before offer- 
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A Satisfactory Service 
Every boy or girl in the elementary school must make a satis- 
factory adjustment to a twenty-four-hour-a-day environment. 


' The primary facilitating device by which this may come about 


is the counseling service. A counseling service must solicit the 
assistance of all individuals of a pupil's environment if counsel- 
ing is to be reasonably successful This leads to only one con- 
clusion, that a trained guidance staff working with an appre- 
ciative teaching staff and in full cooperation with parents should 
be able to provide for every pupil a happier and more mean- 
ingful educational experience. 
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York: Family Service Association of America, 1949. 

Hamrin, S. A. Guidance Talks to Teachers. Bloomington, Illinois: 
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UNIT FIVE 
Initiating a Program of Guidance Services 


Once the school staff, or major fraction thereof, decides to 
develop a program of services, it is faced with the problem of 
selecting a starting point. The program should start on a school- 
wide basis, provided the secondary schools are in a similar state 
of readiness. This may not be the case, however, which makes 
it necessary for the elementary-school staff to move ahead with 
their plans or delay a much-needed program. To delay the start 
of activities is to run the risk of rendering an inferior service 
to hundreds of boys and girls. The absence of such service has 
an immediate effect on the pupils at the time, alters their later 
school years and, worst of all, may be detrimental to them for 
life. The obligation of the school to be of maximum help to 


each pupil dictates an early start of a program of guidance 
services. 


Techniques of Starting 

There are many different activities from 
program may develop. Erickson and Smith! 
while Harden’ suggests five major approach 
The authors of these volumes recommend about the same start- 
ing points for a program. Many of their suggestions may be 
used for initiating a program in the elementary school, Some 
of the starting activities of these and other writers which may 
be used by the elementary-school staff are: 


1. A case conference. 

2. Filling an obvious need for a given service. 

8, A study of the guidance tools and techniques. 
4 


The application of one tool or technique, followed by 
a staff discussion of the results. 


which a guidance 
have listed eleven 
es to the problem. 


1 Erickson, Clifford E. and Smith, Glenn E. Organizatii ; 
tion of Guidance Services. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Ce (4 jay istra- 
2 Harden, Edgar L. How to Organize Your Chicago; 


Guidance Р 
Science Research Associates, 1950. p. 8, € Program. 
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"Special talents may be noted when it is possible to utilize that particular 
talent for the benefit of all concerned" 


5. Visits to schools having one or more outstanding guid- 
ance services. 

6. Starting a complete program with one grade (Kinder- 
garten group makes an excellent point from which the 
services may grow). 


АП of these approaches may be started at once, or only one 
may be desirable. The decision as to the number of starting 
points must be determined by the staff in light of its resources 
to complete the activity. Starting at too many points with little 
hope of having time to do a thorough job may be the cause of 
negative results. Unfortunate results at the outset of the pro- 
gram may retard the program many years. In general, it is 
better to start with one or two activities and complete them in 
detail before trying others. 
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Administrative Responsibility 

The program of guidance services needs coordination. Such 
direction may come from several sources. The principal may 
have the time, interest and training to take the direct leadership 
of the program. If this is not the case or if assistance is neces- 
sary, another type of coordination must be established. It may 
be that the school has a trained counselor, visiting teacher or 
other individual who by virtue of interest and training may as- 
sume this responsibility. A third alternative is a guidance coun- 
cil of interested teachers that could exercise leadership for the 
program. Some combination of all of these may be advisable. 
In any event, some individual or group of individuals, working 
closely with the administrator, must assume the responsibility 
for coordination. Such coordination should be in the hands of 
competent leadership if the guidance program is to make a 
worth-while contribution to the pupils. 

Once the administrative leadership has been determined, the 
staff may then select a starting point. The different possibilities 
should probably be presented to the entire staff for suggestions 
and for expressions of preference. When this step has been 
taken, the activity or activities selected may then be started 
under the direction of the coordinator or committee. 


Illustrative Techniques 

Of the suggested starting points of a program of guidance 
service, two are especially useful in creating a guidance point 
of view on the part of the staff. The use of the case conference 
and the detailed utilization of a guidance tool are excellent 
methods of bringing about a “pupil-centered” attitude. Most of 
the tools and techniques discussed in Unit Two may be used 
for this purpose. They may be presented in a variety of ways 
as can the case conference. The creativeness of the Bel ieu 
staff may be the primary factor in determining the method of 
presentation. 


The Scattergram 


One of the techniques which is fre 
staff to an increased appreciation of the 
lems is the scattergram. It is a graphi 


quently used to aid the 
individual and his prob- 
c means of showing the 
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achievement of pupils in relationship to their ability to do school 
work. If each teacher makes one scattergram for her room 
followed by a discussion of what the information means, much 
faculty growth will take place. The discussion will lead into an 
explanation of the influence of other factors of pupil information 
and the probable effects of such factors. The teaching staff 
will then see a practical use for the information which should 
result in an increased interest in further investigation. 

The data for the scattergram are easily abstracted from the 
cumulative record. Two areas of information are needed, scho- 
lastic aptitude and marks of achievement. The scholastic apti- 
tude may be presented by any norm, such as I.Q. percentile 
or decile. The achievement factor may be in the form of marks, 
general estimates or any relative scale which will show the 
teachers’ estimates of the pupils’ achievement. 

The scattergram is drawn as a square which is divided into 
four major quadrants. The achievement estimates are usually 
indicated on the base line of the square from left to right. The 
aptitude norms are then indicated on the left vertical line from 
bottom to top. The average of the two factors being compared 
are placed at the midpoint of the two sides. Intermediate lines 
are usually drawn for each of the major increments of the fac- 
tors being plotted. 

To illustrate the scattergram, an example (Fig. VII) is in- 
cluded here using but six pupils. Major intermediate lines have 
been indicated for purposes of clarity of presentation. 


Pupils 
Semester 
1.Q. Grade Average 

Donald... : ..-. 90 С 
Doris ...... — . 115 с 
Evelyn — sis У 105 B- 
Joli 2e rcs NM EU 
Kenneth коала: . 75 
Willis ............. а: 95 B+ 
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140 
135 


130 


Intelligence Quotients 


FIGURE VII 


Achievement (Teachers’ Relative Estimates) 


To determine the quadrant for each pupil, a point is marked 
where the lines representing the characteristics intersect m th 
scattergram. For example, Doris has an 1.0. of 115 and ~ 
achievement estimate of “C.” The point at which these then 
lines intersect is the spot where her name, or a number i, 
corresponds to her name, is placed. — 

Each quadrant is representative of a certai 
ship in terms of the information used. Quadrant I contains 
underachievers; Quadrant II, the high ability — high 5 o the 
Quadrant III, the low ability — low achievers; and Quad, E 
the overachievers. In this case, Doris is an е етиде wai 

; is, 


n type of relation- 
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an overachiever; and the others are performing as one may ex- 
pect them to perform. 

Many adaptations of the scattergram may be used in present- 
¿ing information, but the emphasis should be placed on the sig- 
nificance of the results rather than the finer points of plotting. 
In this illustration certain things are obvious; one pupil is an 
underachiever and one is an overachiever. What it means and 
what is to be done with pupils of this type are the points to 
be discussed. Not that it is possible to find a definite method 
of working with each type, but a discussion will bring out many 
possibilities which teachers may share. А sharing of ideas, an 
increased appreciation of what should be expected of each pupil 
and the effect of many factors on a pupil's accomplishment are 
but a few of the outcomes of this technique. 


The Case Conference 


The case conference has rapidly become one of the outstand- 
ing methods of training teachers to understand and appreciate 
pupil-personnel work. This method has been used for many 
years in the training of social workers and clinical psychologists, 
but only recently have educators adopted it as an in-service 
technique. Although there are many different adaptations of 
the technique, most of them follow a general pattern. In most 
case conferences all the individuals concerned with the pupil 
and his adjustment meet for the purpose of discussing his case. 
Each person is expected to add information so that all may profit 
by knowing the pupil from every angle. Each participant is 
expected to offer suggestions for the improved adjustment of 
the child. It is further expected that every participant will grow 
professionally in terms of the meaning of pupil information and 
the possible avenues of therapeutic action. 

Three different groups are usually represented in a case con- 
ference. The technique needs a discussion leader who is quali- 
fied to discuss the information available and to act as a referral 
person on some of the suggestions for action. If a visiting teach- 
er, counselor or teacher with professional training is available in 
the school, he is the logical person to act in the leadership ca- 
pacity. The second group is made up of those teachers who 
work with the case as teachers or supervisors. This group may 
be called the core group. The third group is made up of other 
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staff members who do not know the case but who may add much 
to the discussion and profit from the activity. This group may 
be called the sounding board group. 


The number of participants in the case conference is a de- 


batable issue. There are so many variables that it seems highly 
doubtful if an ideal number can be selected; however, minimum 
and maximum numbers can probably be arbitrarily established 
which should permit the greatest benefits for all staff partici- 
pants. It would seem that the case conference technique, as 
described here, would need at least three and not over twelve 
participants if all are to contribute and profit from the ideas of 
others. 

The conference may be thought of as having three major 
phases. The first phase is concerned with the collection of data 
for presentation. In the second phase the information is ap- 
praised and significant factors identified. — Warters? calls this 
the "synthesizing" of information. The last step is the action 
step of the activities that should follow for the improvement of 
the case being studied. 

The type of case selected for study is of prime importance 
in the use of the case conference technique for in-service growth. 
It is not wise to choose the most difficult case for the chances 
of showing results in one year, or if ever, are rather doubtful. 
The selection of the *model" pupil does not provide a sufficient 
challenge to keep the staff interested. Thus it would appear 
that a child with problems of adjustment, but not the school's 
"headache," would be most desirable. Тће underachiever, the 
unusual aggressive child or the withdrawn child are good 
examples to be used for the case conference, 


1. Combining Case Study and Case Conference 

For purposes of illustration, the following steps are sug- 
gested as one way of conducting a case conference in the early 
elementary grades. This is a combination of the case study and 
the case conference with the leader conducting the case study 
and the staff meeting in a series of conferences. 


Participants: 
Leader—The visiting teacher, 


ж 
3 Warters, Jane. _ High School Р, 5 
mi ee Sag cn igh School ne Work Today. 


i Forks: Moi Š 
1946. pp. 64-66 New York: McGraw. 
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Core Group—Second-grade, music and physical-education 
teachers. 


Sounding Board Group-The teachers of the kindergarten 
and first grade, the principal and the school nurse. 


Step One—The core group selects the case to be studied. 


Step Two—The leader, working with the core group, collects all 
available data from the school records. 


Step Three—The basic data are reproduced with the major symp- 
toms noted. 


Step Four—The first meeting of the conference is held. The 
leader assumes the responsibility for: 


l. The obligation of the group to treat the information in 
a confidential manner. 


2. A review of the information as presented on the re- 
produced sheet (to be distributed at this point and 
collected at the end of each meeting). 


3. To call on each of the core members to add to the 
description of the case. 


Step Five—A discussion of available information and the selec- 
tion of the pertinent factors. Omissions in the information 
should be noted (all participants should be active in this step). 


Step Six—Plans should be made for steps to be taken before the 
next monthly meeting. 


Step Seven—The next meeting and all succeeding meetings should 
start with a report of new information, observed progress in 
the adjustment of the case and plans for future action. 


Step Eight-When the participants feel that further meetings 
about the case at this time are no longer justified, a final 
evaluation meeting should be held. A complete review of 
the case with a discussion of the relative value of the prog- 
nosis and therapeutic action taken during the study is es- 
sential. 


Step Nine—It may be d?sirable to hold a meeting of the group 
one or two years later to review progress of the case. Changes 
in personnel may make this step impossible. 
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The school staff that takes the time to participate in one or two 
series of case conferences will be a much more effective staff. 
Many teachers will have a new outlook and appreciation of the 
individual and his problems of adjustment. Not only may they* 
have a new frame of reference, but they will have new ideas 
which will be extremely helpful to them in making their class- 
room work more meaningful. With this changed atmosphere, 
the pupil profits, and that, of course, is the goal of all guidance 
activities, 


Planning Next Steps 


When one or more techniques have been used to develop a 
receptive attitude on the part of the staff, it is time to “nail 
down” the guidance services. Invariably the case conference or 
the use of one tool or technique will bring about a request for 
an improved pupil-inventory service. It may give rise to a re- 
quest for all three major services: pupil inventory, informational 
and counseling. This is an ideal situation except that it is a 
virtual impossibility to accomplish at once. If there is a de- 
mand for one or more guidance services, it is usually advisable 
to narrow the activities to one service or parts of all services. 
The thesis here is to do a thorough job with one aspect before 
increasing the scope of the service. Gradually the staff should 
add needed activities until all three services are clearly and ef- 
fectively identified. 

The coordinating vehicle, individual or council, must main- 
tain constant and continuous direction for the development of 
the program. Some of the specific responsibilities are: 


1. Helping the staff decide on the activities to be at- 
tempted. 


2. Keeping the staff and parents informed of the progress 
of the activities. 


8. Evaluating the results with every attempt made to 
correct weaknesses. 


4. Helping the staff to ascertain new activities. 
5. Providing a means for in-service growth. 


Coordinating all services. 
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7. Encouraging a closer working relationship with the 
secondary schools: 
A school staff that really wants to develop a program of 


"guidance services must look only to itself for the needed im- 


petus. If there is a true desire to make the educational experi- 

ences of boys and girls more meaningful, the staff can find a 

way to develop such a program. It is analogous to the old say- 

ing, “Where there is a will there is a way." The will to develop 

à guidance program stems from the belief that there is some- 

thing good in everyone, and it is the school's role to make it 
etter. 
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